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Tuat strain of music, crashing out on the 
winter night, the brilliantly illuminated window, 
brought it all back—the sweet bliss of early wed- 
lock, the bitter pain of mistrust and separation. 

Marian had played that'strain so often, on the 
little cottage piano, in her happy, cottage home. 
And now, forsaken, friendless, unloved, she 
stood there, under the pitiless winter skies, with 
her nameless ibe upon her bosom. 

As she listened, all the bitterness of her . fate, 
all the shame of her dishonored womanhood, all 
the fond yearnings of her deathless love were for- 
gotten, and the past came back with its texder 
and short-lived happiness. 

She was a girl again, a bright, innocent, happy 








girl, standing beside her father’s grave.’ “That ; 


first grief had seemed, then, hard to’ bear; she 
loved her father well, and félt his loss keenly; 
but deeper sorrows had taught her, since, that 
the grief we feel when’ death takes # dear one 
from us, ceases to be gtief, compared with some 
‘of life’s darker tragedies. 

In those days Marian had one loyal friend, 
young man, one of her father’s pupils. He stood 
beside her, when the green’sods had ‘hidden ‘the 
‘dear face from her sight)" 

“Don’t take it to heart'so, Marian; "he had 
said. ‘Your father; of all men, was prepared to 
go; and while I live, so far as I can help it, you 
shall never feel his loss.’” , 

And he kept his promise.” In a hundred little, 
unobtrtisive ways, he lessened and lightened the 
burthen of Marian’s: grief.’ She had, naturally 
and instinctively, all the attributes’ arid accom- 
plishments of a lady; but she ‘was poor, and de- 


pendent on her own exertions for'the very bread }) 


she ate. Frank Hernciastle ‘was rich, but he 

knew Marian’s proud character'too well to offer 

pecuniary aid. All he could do was to give her 

a brother’s counsel and sympathy. He stood, 

her true and loyal friend, therefore, through all 

those dark days of her sorrow, and mom at last, 
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the old parsonage was shtt' up, and the orphan 
girl tore herself away from the scenes of her 
childhood, and went to a distant town to fill the 
post of governess’ in a wealthy lady’s family, he 
left her, at last, and went-home, ‘trying to for- 
get her. But he found that he had gone too far 
to forget. Marian’s swéet, sad face haunted him ; 
her gentle voice was. contitiually in his ears. 

His worldly prospects ‘were dazzling, yet, to 
his honor, he held his’ hajpiness dearer than mere 
worldly success: “So, despite the opposition of 
his family, he returned:to Marian; and wooed 
and won her for his wife. 

The task was riot a hard one: ‘She was such a 
tehder, trustful, gentle eréature, that the grati- 
tude in her heart soon warmed into love. They 
-were'married,-and a few brief, bright months of 
bliss followed. 

But one day; the young husband went to the 
neighboring village for letters. Returning, as he 
crossed the lawn, in front of the cottage, he 
chanced to look up. Through an open window 
of his wife’s chamber, he’ caught sight of her. 
She was not alone! A tall, handsome-looking man 
stood beside her, and her arms were about his 
‘neck, her’ face hidden on his shoulder. 

Most ‘men have a spice of jealousy in them. 
‘Frank Hernoastle had more than his share; it 
-was; indeed,’ his one°fault. His heart gave a 
fierce throb; and: he hurried up with great, angry 
strides. The front door was locked, and when, 
after some little delay, he gained admittance, he 
found his wifealone, °° 

‘« Where is your guest, Marian! ? he demanded, 
sternly." 

‘She looked up at him, with tear-stained cheeks 
and startled eyes, | 

“ My guest?’ Why, Frank—” 

‘«T saw him,’’-heiinterrupted, sharply. ‘ Your 
chamber window was open. Who was he?” 

‘A dear frienil, from whom I have been parted 





for years.” 
(29) 
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He laughed, mockingly. 

“‘He must be a very dear friend, indeed, 
Marian; why didn’t he prolong his visit? I} 
should have been glad to make his acquaintance.” 

Her lips quivered, painfully, and the rich ; 
bloom faded from her cheeks, but her clear eyes 3 
did not falter beneath his questioning gaze. 3 

‘“‘ Frank,” she said, tenderly, and her 7 
ing hand touched his. ‘You surely can trust } 
me? Dear, I am worthy of your trust.” 

The simple words touched him ; but his temper ? 
was up. 

‘I will trust no one in the dark,” he replied, } 
angrily. ‘‘A wife should have no secrets from } 
her husband. You must explain this unfortunate ; 
matter to my satisfaction,’ 

Her head fell upon her breast; sobs choked 
her utterance. ‘ 

‘*T cannot explain—at least, not yet,”’ she said. 
‘Oh, do not ask me!. Trust me, my husband, as 
I trust you.” 

He shook the caressing hand from his arm. 

‘No,’ he cried, more wrathfully than ever. } 
‘You shall explain, or we part, this hour.”’ 

A sudden fiash lit her tender eyes. The color 
leaped back to her white cheeks. 

“If you deem me unworthy. of your trust,” 
she said, quietly, ‘¢do as you like.” 

He turned on his heel, with a bitter laugh. 

‘This pays me for my folly,’ he said. ‘I 
have sacrificed the best interests of my life for 
your sake, and this is my reward. What a fool 
I have been !’’ 

With the words, he was gone. All the day 
long, all through the starry, summer night she 
sat and waited, his last words ringing in her 
ears, ‘‘ What a fool I have been.”’ 

But he did not return. Another day brought 
his mother, an aristocratic old lady, with a fair, 
cruel face. 

“‘T have come on a disagreeable errand,’’ she 
said, settling herself in the rocking-chair, and 
smoothing down the lace frills at her wrists, ‘‘ but 
when duty is disagreeable we must not shirk it. 
My poor, dear child,” looking’ compassionately 
at Marian, “I must set matters straight between 
youand my son. What a pity it is that men are 
s0 prone to deceive, and women so willing to 
trust.” , ; 

‘What do you mean?’ demanded Marian. 

“I mean this, my poor girl. Frank was, and 
is, fond of you, no doubt, and you of him, but it 
is wiser and better for your sake and his, that 
you should know the truth at once, since it must 
come to your ears sooner or later. You are tiot 
his wife. Of course, such a'thing was out ofthe 
gpestion. Don’t interrupt me, please—I will 








make it as short as possible. All that marriage 
business was a mere sham, to quiet your scruples. 
You are not his wife, I repeat; and as his mother 
Iam here to beg you that this connection may 
end. I may not be able to induce my son to-give 
you up at once; but if you will promise to shun 
him, to keep out of his way, I will see that you 
are handsomely provided for.’’ 

Marian rose to her feet, all her outraged 
womanhood blazing in her eyes. But the words, 
that rushed in a torrent to her lips, found no ut- 
terance. The blow had struck home, like the 
thrust of a dagger; and with one wild, prolonged 
cry, she fell, senseless, at the feet of her guest. 

She awoke to life, weeks after, to find herself 
deserted. But, in one sense, she was well pro- 
vided for. They had given her gold in lieu of 
love. She was a true’ woman, however, and 
scorning even to purchase a crust to save her 
from starvation, with money which was given as 
the price of her dishonor, she went forth into the 
great world, with her broken heart, and her 
ruined life, friendless and destitute. The world, 
as a rule, is never over-kind to the unfortu- 
nate. With all her gentle beauty and her lady- 
like accomplishments, poor Marian found her 
path a rugged one. 

And on that winter night, her cheeks .made 
thin and white by pangs of anguish, tenfold more 
keen than death, she crouched there on the icy 
steps, her nameless babe on her bosom, homeless, 
friendless ; the light of those glittering windows 
above her, the strains of that dear, familiar mel- 
ody in her ears. But as the dark, cold, cruel 
minutes went by, her throes of pain, and her 
sweet dreams of bygone happiness, alike grew 
weaker and dimmer. The dull stupor of despair, 
the fatal drowsiness that precedes that solemn, 
endless slumber, stilled aching heart, and throb- 
bing pulses; the poor, dishonored young head 
drooped lower and lower, and at last, mother and 
child were both unconscious, 

So many of us dance, and feast, and rejoice, 
while the shadow of sorrow, and even death 
itself darkens our very threshold! In the fes- 
tive halls, dimly seen through those brilliant 
windows, Frank Herncastle was the gayest of the 
gay. His proud mother, ‘holding her son’s 
worldly interests far dearer than his happiness, 
had managed his unfortunate marriage with a 
clever hand and a shrewd brain. 

“She is false to you. That class of persons 
can never be trusted,’ she had said, on her re- 
turn from her visit to Marian. ‘The girl has 
gone off with her former lover. Let her go; the 
riddance is a good one.”’ 

Still smarting from his jealousy he had believed 
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her, and had gone to Europe to drown his sorrow. 

But sorrow is tenacious of life. After many 
wanderings, after months of absence, he returned, 
moody and bitter, and discontented. 

‘She is dead. Forget that she ever lived, and 
marry the wife I have chosen for you,” said his 
mother. And believing her still, he joined in 
the festivities that honored his return, with the 
wild and reckless abandon of despair. 

Dance after dance, waltz after waltz, and then 
came that familiar strain. It tore open the 
wound in his heart afresh. He put aside the 
jeweled hand that rested on his arm, and went 
from the room, like a man suddenly smitten with 
illness. ‘I cannot bear it,”/he muttered. “I 
shall never forget her while I live.” 

Out of the house, down the steps he went, and 
almost stumbled over the unconscious woman 
crouching below. 

“A woman—this bitter night. And great 
heavens! a child, too!” 

He rushed back, and summoned help, and then 
they bore the two into the house-keeper’s room. 

Impelled by common curiosity, the young man 
looked down at the deathly face of the woman he 
had succored, as it lay on the pillows. Asudden 
cry broke from his lips. 

‘My God, it is Marian !’’ he said. 

A mother’s heart defies even death. The touch 
of those baby hands, the caress of the little mouth, 
which would never know other love-kisses than 
her own, awoke the mother from her trance of 
death. She clasped the child, and opened her 
weary eyes. They rested on her husband. 

A flash of rapture lit the poor, wan face, the 
weary eyes grew luminous with the old love of 
happier days. 

‘Frank, oh! Frank, are we in heayen?’’ she 


He lost sight of everything but his love for 
her. He took her in his arms. 

‘‘Marian, Marian, you were not false to me, 
after all, were you ?”’ 

The question, so wildly uttered, roused her. 
She raised her hand, and put it on his cheek, 
with the old, caressing touch. 

«Look at me,” she said; “look into my eyes, 
and answer that question for yourself.” 

‘¢T have been mad,”’ he said, brokenly. ‘‘ You 
are truth, itself—I trust you with my whole soul.” 

‘‘Am I your wife?’’ she questioned, solemnly. 

‘Certainly. Who told you otherwise? My 
own dear wife. And from henceforth, what God 
has joined together, no man shall ever again put 
asunder.” 

He stooped down, and kissed her lips, with 
passionate earnestness. 

“Tt was all a mistake,’’ she said, wearily. 
“Oh, my love! I have never wronged you, in 
thought, word or deed. The guest you saw, that 
day, was my brother—my only brother, who had 
broken my poor father’s heart, and brought down 
his gray hairs in sorrow to the grave. He was 
in fear of arrest—came to bid me farewell, before 
he fied the country forever—and made me promise 
I would not tell till he had sailed. Oh! the days 
have been so long, the weary, weary months ; 
and I have suffered, suffered, suffered so.”’ 

“Tt is all over, now,’’ he said, hoarsely, as he 
knelt beside her, his arm around her. ‘‘ Marian, 
can you ever forgive me?”’ 

She put forth her arm, and drew the babe from 
the pillow, where it lay, unheeded. 

‘You are my child’s father,’’ she said, ‘‘I can 
love only you.” 

He had no words, wherewith to answer her. 
But he gathered both mother and child close to 





whispered. ‘Is it all made clear at last?” 


his happy heart. They were no longer FORSAKEN. 
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Tue winter wind blows fierce and strong, 
And through the leafless branches roars, 

And whirls the dead, brown leaves along, 
As down the forest aisles it pours, 


Southward the leaden storm-clouds tend; 
The earth is bleak and cold below; 

And far beyond the river’s bend, 
The low hill-tops are white with snow. _ 


But when I think of you, my friend, 
Once more the summer breezes blow, 
Once more the skies, at sunset, glow, 


And s»othing sounds of nature blend 
In gentle music, soft and low. 


I catch the breath on gentle air, 

All through the summer ev’ning hush, 
Of the white rose you used to wear; 

I hear again the hermit thrush 
Sing from the distant .tree-top there. 


The crimson heaven’s dying flush 
Lights up the night-black of your hair, 
Glows on your cheek in rosy blush, 





And makes the fairest face more fair. 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





Tuey stood at the garden gate, looking as if} But just as she reached the gate, had fled 
they had just stepped out of one of Watteau’s } through, and had shut it behind her, she heard 
pictures, the mandoline, which Ellice carried, in- the furious barking of a dog. She knew it was 
creasing the resemblance; for in Italy the man- } Mrs. Denistoun’s good-natured retriever, by the 
-doline is still a favorite. Bimba, who was in ad- } Voice, so she was not afraid. As she rounded 
vance, had caught sight of a letter, with a little } the curve of the wall, she saw the dog pick up 
bouquet attached to it, hanging from a stick, which } the letter, and rush frantically down the road ; 


had been passed through a convenient hole in 
the wall. 

« Ellice, 
exclaimed. 

Bimba had stepped up on a stone bench, and 
now tried to take the letter. 

“‘Oh, I can’t reach it!’ she cried. ‘* Do get ; 
it for me; you are taller—and hurry—for if aunt 
Christina should happen to be in a mood to come 
this way, what should we do? What was that? 
I am sure I heard voices.” 

“Nonsense !”’ said Ellice. ‘* Not even the gar- 
dener ever comes here! Stand by the gateway, } 
and watch, while I take the letter.” ; 

Bimba leaned on her parasol, and peered out 
of the gateway to reconnoitre, while Ellice mounted } 
the bench, and tried to sieze the letter. 

But the missive hung beyond her reach, as 
well as beyond that of Bimba. 

“‘T can’t get it,’ she said, standing on tiptoe, 
and looking back at her cousin, with a comical 
mixture of fun and impatience in her face. 
‘Give me your parasol, so that I ean knock it} 
down.” 

‘‘Here comes aunt Christina!” cried Bimba. 
“T told youshe would. Ellice—quick—quick !’’ 

“«Give me your parasol !’’ repeated her cousin. 

“Here, here!’’ cried Bimba, handing up the 
weapon. 

But just as Ellice raised it, Bimba, turning 
round to watch aunt Christina, unintentionally 
gave her friend a push. Ellice tottered. The 
umbrella hit the stick, which supported the letter, 
with such violence, that it flew upwards, slid 
back, and disappeared from Ellice’s horrified 
eyes, through a gap in the wall. 

‘Here sheis! Haven’t you got it?’ whispered 
Bimba. 

Ellice did not speak. She dropped the para- 
sol, jumped to the ground, fled past Bimba, past 
aunt Christina, and reached a little gate, which 
opened into a private carriage-road, leading to 
Mrs. Denistoun’s house. 

(82) 


Ellice, here’s the letter!’ she 














while the little bouquet, attached to the missive, 
waved to and fro above his head, like a tiny flag 
of triumph. 

“Leo! Leo!’ shriéked Ellice. 

But Leo paid not the slightest attention. On 
he ran, and Ellice knew well that he would never 
stop till he had carried the letter straight to Mrs. 
Denistoun’s feet ; for this was a practice he had of 
doing with any scrap of paper he found. 

*Leo!’’ shrieked Ellice, anew. 

But away sped the dog. She followed, in a 
wild pursuit.’ As she turned a corner, abruptly, 
she landed full in the arms of a gentleman, who 
was leisurely mounting the hill. 

If ever Ellice was angry, she was angry now. 
She straightened herself, in.a flash, and glanced 
daggers at the very handsome stranger. 

“I beg your pardon,” she said, loftily. 

‘Not at all,’ returned the gentleman, lifting 
his hat, courteously. 

The dog had now stopped, and stood, at a little 
distance, regarding them. 

“« Leo !’’ called Ellice. 

‘«Leo!’’ echoed the young gentleman. 

The dog trotted on, paying no attention to 
either. 

“Oh, can’t you make him stop?” cried Ellice, 
despairingly. 

“He minds nobody but his mistress. My 
cousin says that he—”’ 

He had no time to finish, for the garden gate 
opened, and Bimba and aunt Christina appeared, 
escorted by Mr. Donaldson. 

«Papa, there is Ellice!’’ called Bimba. 

“Time to go to Mrs. Denistoun’s—had you 
started ?”” asked that gentleman. They were all 
engaged to that lady to dinner. Then he caught 
sight of Ellice’s companion, and added, « Hallo! 
Mountfort, were you coming to meet us?” 

Mr. Mountfort was Mrs. Denistoun’s cousin, 
and had arrived, in Florence, only that day. 

Ellice could hardly see or hear; she was think- 
ing of the lost letter. She knew the ¢rio had 
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come up—that Mr. Donaldson was presenting 
the young man; that aunt Christina was regard- 
ing her with severe disapproval ; and that Bimba 
was saying, with her eyes, ‘The letter—where 
is my letter ?”’ 

«* We had better walk on,’’ said Mr. Donaldson. 
“ Ellice—” 

««T must go to the house—I’ ve forgotten some- 
thing,” she broke in, getting her wits back. “Tl 
not be a minute. I can take the path through 
the wood, and get to Mrs. Denistoun’s as soon as 
you.” 

Off she ran, before anybody could speak, and 
disappeared through the gate. 

Aunt Christina broke the silence. 

‘‘ What is the matter with Ellice?” she asked. 
‘Is she crazy 2” 

‘‘ She has forgotten her fan and handkerchief,” 
explained Bimba, with ready tact. 

Meantime, Ellice fled through the shrubberies, 
gained the wall which separated Mr. Donaldson’s 
domain from his neighbor’s; and traversed the 
grounds of the Denistoun villa by a short cut. 
In a few moments, she reached Mrs. Denistoun’s 
house, which, and not her uncle’s, was her 
object. 

A terrace extended the entire length along the 
side, and on this, the doors of several rooms 
opened. Ellice saw Leo mount the terrace. She 
called. But he only darted on the faster, and 
disappeared in the house. 

Ellice eagerly pursued. _Mrs. Denistoun, she 
said to herself, was doubtless waiting in that 
salon to receive her guests. If she could only 
get there, Ellice thought, before Mrs. Denistoun 
had time to open the letter! The woman would 
be capable, if she had the opportunity, not only 
of reading the missive, but handing it over to Mr. 
Donaldson. For Ellice and Bimba believed her 
up to, any atrocity, and detested her with the en- 
ergy of their years, principally on account of a 
suspicion, with which Bimba had inoculated her 
cousin, that the widow meant to capture her 
father, and so bring desolation into his life and 
theirs. 

Ellice followed Leo up the steps, and found 
herself in Mrs. Denistoun’s pretty morning-room. 
It was empty now, except for Leo, who stood 
with his forepaws on a table, upon which he had 
doubtless dropped the missive, when he perceived 
his mistress’s absence. He turned his head, as 
Ellice entered, and winked at her, as if to offer an 


assurance that he had arranged matters satisfac- | 


torily; then stretched himself full length on a 
rug, to rest after his scamper, and began chew- 
ing a little bouquet, which the young lady re¢og- 
nized at a glance. 


«« Where is the letter, Leo ?”’ cried she. 

“Yap !’’ replied Leo. 

3 Ellice approached the table. It was littered 
with papers of all sorts and sizes. Ah, an en- 
; velope, with a bit of string lying by it! a crum- 
pled envelope, bearing no address,—Bimba’s 
letter ! 

Ellice seized her treasure, with a rapid, mental 
thanksgiving ; thrust it in her pocket; ran out, 
and met Mr. Mountfort, face to face. 

“They are all on the front terrace, Miss 
Graham,” said he. ‘‘Mrs. Denistoun sent me 
round to meet you. You got here very quickly. 
How fast you must have walked, to have gone 
home first !”’ 

Ellice had quite recovered her presence of 
mind, if not her breath, and looked lovelier than 
ever, with her heightened color. 

‘« The path through the shrubberies is shorter,” 
said she. 

“Did you catch the dog?’’ he asked, with a 
rather quizzical smile, which made Ellice feel, on 
the instant, that she hated him, and always 
should—always! 

Fortunately for her, before she was forced to 
answer him, the whole party, headed by Mrs. 
Denistoun, came round the corner of the terrace. 

“Ah! you found Atlanta, Master Arthur,” 
called the hostess, gaily: and Ellice quickly trans- 
ferred her wrath from the young gentleman to her 
hostess, for venturing upon so impertinent a jest. 

Presently Bimba got an opportunity to whisper 
in her ear: 

*¢ Have you got the letter?” 

‘“«It is in my pocket,” replied Ellice, also in a 
whisper. ‘‘Oh, such a chase as I had—that 
dreadful dog ran off with it. But I can’t give it 
to you now, they will seeme. Moreover, here 
comes that horrid cousin of her’s—how I hate 
him!” 

“‘Why, he’s very handsome and agreeable |” 
returned Bimba. 

They were interrupted by Mrs. Denistoun 
exclaiming, as she went up to the table, and began 
turning over the papers there: 

“*T have lost a letter—a very important one. 
I can’t find it anywhere. I am sure I put it on 
the table, a little while before you all came !”’ 

Ellice felt herself turn cold and sick. What 
dreadful blunder had she committed ?”” 

The search wenton. Everbody talked at once. 
Mrs. Denistoun was evidently greatly troubled. 

“You will find it yet,’’ said Mr. Mountfort, 
and he looked significantly at Ellice. ‘‘ You are 
sure to have taken it up stairs, or put it in a 
drawer. You know, my dear Amy, you never 





do find things where you think you put them.” 
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To the inexpressible relief of Ellice, dinner, at 
this moment, was8 announced, and Mrs. Denis- 
toun called to Mr. Mountfort, in order that he 
might escort Miss Christina. He advanced, but 
passing Ellice, on his way, whispered : 

“‘T have your letter. Did you pick up my 
cousin’s, thinking it was yours? I caught Leo 
at the gate, but when you said you were not 
trying to overtake him, I thought it could not be 
your property he had possessed himself of.” 

“Oh, I am so much obliged,’”’ she faltered. 
‘It isn’t mine—jt—oh, please give it to me!” 


He dropped it in her lap, and hurried off } sioned her friend to tell. 


to give the spinster his arm, while Ellice hid the 
note in her pocket, feeling that she had misjudged 
him—and he certainly was handsome, as Bimba 
had said! 

While the party are at dinner, I will take the 
opportunity of giving a few explanations, neces- 
sary to the better understanding of my story. 

Twenty years before, Robert Donaldson had 
come to’ Italy, to live, with his charming little 
bride. There, in Florence, Bimba was born, the 
pretty, spoiled, bewitching Bimba of my tale. Her 
name was Beatrice, though nobody ever called her 
by it; she was Bimba, and likely to remain so, 
to the end of the chapter, not only in-name, but 
character ; for the title was not a nick-name for 
Beatrice, but just the Italian appellation for baby ; 
and it suited her too well to be given up. 

When Bimba was three years old, her mother 
died, leaving Robert Donaldson broken-hearted. 
He sent for his spinster aunt, Christina, and 
from then till now, she had held sway in the 
pretty, picturesque villa, where he had estab- 
lished himself, on the hill towards Fiesole. 

Ellice Graham was the daughter of a sister of 
Mr. Donaldson’s wife. Some three months be- 
fore the time I am writing of, she had come to 
live in her uncle’s family, her guardian having 
died, and her cousin, Bimba, being the only rela- 
tive she possessed in the world. She came just 
when she was doubly welcome to her cousin. 
Poor little Bimba had known Harry Archer 
since she was a child of twelve, and he a boy of 
sixteen. Mrs. Archer, Harry’s widowed mother, 
was a woman, still young, in very delicate health, 
and living a very retired life. She called herself 
an American, and evidently had ample means; 
but who or what she was, no one knew; 
and Florence gossiped a great deal about her, as 
it does about everybody. However, Mrs. Archer 
kept herself aloof from the various little coteries 
of American and English residents. But Harry 
had saved Bimba’s life, when she was upset 
in a sail boat, at Spezia, and this made the Don- 
aldsons and Mrs. Archer naturally intimate. 





Not one of the elders, however, ever thought of 
the probability of the young pair growing up into 
lovers. But they did. 
While their affection was still a secret, how- 
ever, and about six months before my story opens, 
Mrs. Denistoun came to Florence to live. She 
soon perceived the state of affairs between the 
youthful couple, and being one of the few per- 
: sons living, who knew Mrs. Archer’s real story, 
‘she told the latter, who was an old friend, that 
Mr. Donaldson ought to share the secret. The 
poor woman, feeling the truth of this, commis- 

She had been deceived 
by a mock marriage, it seems, and Harry had, in 
law, no right to any name but hers. 

Now, Robert Donaldson was one of the best 

men in the world. But he was Scotch, and, 
; therefore, had inordinate family pride. Even for 
Bimba, he could not yield here. He was too 
honorable to betray the secret, however. But 
the young pair, he determined, must be sepa- 
rated. An adventure of Harry’s gave him a pre- 
text. The young man got into difficulty at the 
University, and was rusticated. Mr. Donaldson 
seized upon this. Prayers, entreaties, even 
Bimba’s tears were unavailing. 

Mrs. Archer went away from Florence, and 
Harry accompanied her. With a man’s usual 
clumsiness, Mr. Donaldson let Bimba discover 
that Mrs. Denistoun had brought the matter to 
his ears, and Bimba hated that lady tenfold more, 
after that. 

But now Ellice had come. She helped Bimba 
$ to bear her burthen and her hatred. Meantime, 
Mrs. Denistoun exasperated them both, by being 
kind and friendly, and obstinately blind to their 
coldness. 

Only the week before this night, Harry had 
come back to Florence, and managed to see Ellice. 
He had business in Venice; but was to return on 
a certain day. ‘Could he not then see Bimba ?”’ 
he asked. Ellice promised to assist him to an 
interview. He was to write a letter, on his re- 
turn from Venice, and this was the letter the 
girls had gone to the gate to get. 

They rose from the dinner-table at last. Coffee 
was served presently. Ellice had hoped, that, 
while everybody was occupied, she would have 
an opportunity to dispose of the stolen letter. 
; But no; Mrs. Denistoun called her to her side. 

“T am so worried about that letter I have 
3 mislaid,” she whispered to Ellice. ‘It was of the 

greatest importance.” 

As she spoke, Ellice caught Bimba’s eye. 
Bimba was looking beseechingly. ‘‘Can’t you 
somehow manage to give me my letter?” she 

; seemed to say. 
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**T must go and speak to Bimba,’’ said Ellice, 
rising. ‘‘ Pray, excuse me, Mrs. Denistoun.” 

But. before she had taken three steps, aunt 
Christina came up, and laid a hand on her arm, 

«You and Bimba have some secret between 
you,” said the spinster, in a severe undertone, 
while her sharp, gray eyes looked Ellice through 
and through. ‘Don’t try to, deceive me—it is 
useless !’’ 

‘Did you ever know me to try, aunt Christina?”’ 
asked Ellice, taking refuge in growing angry. 

“You could not, if you did,’’ retorted aunt 
Christina, witha triumphant chuckle. ‘Iunder- 
stand girls—yes, indeed—I warn you of that!’’ 

At this moment, Mr. Mountfort approached. 

‘¢Mrs. Denistoun has commanded me to take 
you to the piano,’’ hesaid, addressing Ellice, and 
bowing low. 

Ellice mentally ejaculated : 

*¢ Anything to escape aunt Christina.” 

“It was a long dinner to you, Miss Graham,” 





he said, as he led her away. ‘‘{ was so sorry I 


against her! Ah, there were the marks of the 
dog’s teeth on the pink envelope. But before she 
could look more narrowly, Mrs. Denistoun came 
up, saying: 

“It is ruined, of course; and I never had 
worn it but once!’ 

Ellice crammed the white envelope into the 
pocket of the stained gown, and spread the dress 
over the back of a chair. 

‘Don’t look at it,” said she; ‘It will only 
exasperate youthe more! Comedownstairsnow, 
and T’ll sing you your favorite, ‘ Break, break,’ 
to console you.” 

At the piano, Ellice found an opportunity, at 
last, to give Bimba her letter; her troubles were 
all over, she thought, with a sigh of relief. But 
now it was Bimba’s turn to be tormented. She 
wanted to slip into another room, and read her 
precious missive. She knew it was to tell her 
when, and how, Harry would manage to see her. 
But first, her father called her; when she es- 
caped from him, Colonel Falkland began to talk 


could not help you. But when you can, give me ; to her; then Mrs, Denistoun went into raptures 


the letter, and I’ll put it in its place.” 

“Oh, thanks, a thousand times !’? murmured 
Ellice, and thought she had never felt so grateful 
to anybody, in her life. She even forgave the 
speaker for being Mrs. Denistoun’s cousin. 


He was just seating her at the instrument, when ’ 





over her fan. 
But the evening ended at last. Everybody took 


S leave. Mr. Mountfort accompanied the Donald- 


¢ 


just below their villa. 


son party, as he had lodgings in the little village, 


For once in her life, Mrs. Denistoun was glad 


Mrs. Denistoun, who was reclining on a sofa, near, { to find herself alone. She returned to the morn- 


rose, saying: 


’ ing-room, and searched again, everywhere, for 


‘*Come, Mr. Donaldson, let us go nearer the i the missing letter, But it could not be found. 


piano.” 

But, as she got up, her fan hit the coffee cup, 
which she had placed on the table beside her, 
and upset it over her lovely amber and black 
costume. 

‘‘Oh, dear—my pretty dress !’’ she exclaimed. 





$ At length, she went up to her chamber, in dudg- 


eon. The sight of her ruined costume increased 
her unusual fit of spleen. She gave the dress an 


t impatient toss, when something fell out of its 


folds; and, lo! the lost epistle lay on the floor. 
After reading the sheet, she had sealed it, for 





“Tt is all your fault, Mr. Donaldson. You told me ? safety, in a blank envelope; it contained impor- 
coffee was bad for my nerves. If you had let ; tant news she wished to communicate to Mr. 
me drink it, this accident would not haye ; Donaldson; and he had promised to come to her, 


happened. And my wretched maid, too, is ill 
in bed! Was any woman ever so unlucky as I 
am? I never know where my things are kept,” 

A sudden inspiration seized Ellice. 

‘‘ Bimba shall sing, and I will go and help you, 
Mrs. Denistoun,’’ she said, and rose. 

Mrs. Denistoun uttered some polite refusal, 
but Ellice persisted, and they. went up stairs to- 
gether. 

While Mrs. Denistoun was arraying herself 
anew, Ellice, under pretense of seeing what 


on the following day, at noon. 

She opened the envelope to read the letter 
again; unfolded the sheet; glanced at it; stared 
like a person who wondered if she were awake 
or asleep; then read, half aloud ; 

“TI shall be at the little gate, at eleven this 
evening. You can hear me whistle, from your 
chamber. Do not fail to meet me, my darling, 
my own—it is most important! You cannot hesi- 
tate. ‘You will have your cousin to come with 
you! Let nothing prevent you. It may be so 


damage the amber costume had sustained, closely ; long before we meet again. I am going away 


examined the dress. She slipped the letters out 
of her pocket—which was which? Both were 
sealed—no address on either envelope! Verily, 
the stars—everything and everybody—fought 





from Europe. I will tell. you why, to-night. 
Perhaps, sometime, we may meet, under happier 
auspices. But near, or far, I am always your 
loving and devoted Harry.” 
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To the inexpressible relief of Ellice, dinner, at 
this moment, was announced, and Mrs. Denis- 
toun called to Mr. Mountfort, in order that he 
might escort Miss Christina. He advanced, but 
passing Ellice, on his way, whispered : 

“T have your letter. Did you pick up my 
cousin’s, thinking it was yours? I caught Leo 
at the gate, but when you said you were not 
trying to overtake him, I thought it could, not be 
your property he had possessed himself of.’ 

“Oh, I am so much obliged,’’ she faltered. 
“Tt isn’t mine—it—oh, please give it to me!’ 

He dropped it in her lap, and hurried off 
to give the spinster his arm, while Ellice hid the 
note in her pocket, feeling that she had misjudged 
him—and he certainly was handsome, as Bimba 
had said ! 

While the party are at dinner, I will take the 
opportunity of giving a few explanations, neces- 
sary to the better understanding of my story. 

Twenty years before, Robert Donaldson had 
come to Italy, to live, with his charming little 
bride. There, in Florence, Bimba was born, the 
pretty, spoiled, bewitching Bimba of my tale. Her 
name was Beatrice, though nobody eyer called her 
by it; she was Bimba, and likely to remain so, 
to the end of the chapter, not only in name, but 
character ; for the title was not a nick-name for 
Beatrice, but just the Italian appellation for baby ; 
and it suited her too well to be given up. 

When Bimba was three years old, her mother 
died, leaving Robert Donaldson broken-hearted. 
He sent for his spinster aunt, Christina, and 
from then till now, she had held sway in the 
pretty, picturesque villa, where he had estab- 
lished himself, on the hill towards Fiesole. 

Ellice Graham was the daughter of a sister of 
Mr. Donaldson’s wife. Some three months be- 
fore the time I am writing of, she had come to 
live in her uncle’s family, her guardian having 
died, and her cousin, Bimba, being the only rela- 
tive she possessed in the world. She came just 
when she was doubly welcome to her cousin. 
Poor little Bimba had known Harry Archer 
since she was a child of twelve, and he a boy of 
sixteen. Mrs. Archer, Harry’s widowed mother, 
was a woman, still young, in very delicate health, 
and living a very retired life. She called herself 
an American, and evidently had ample means; 
but who or what she was, no one knew; 
and Florence gossiped a great deal about her, as 
it does about everybody. However, Mrs. Archer 
kept herself aloof from the various little coteries 
of American and English residents. But Harry 
had saved Bimba’s life, when she was upset 
ina sail boat, at Spezia, and this made the Don- 
aldsons and Mrs. Archer naturally intimate. 





; mislaid,”’ she whispered to Ellice. 





Not one of the elders, however, ever thought of 
the probability of the young pair growing up into 
lovers. But they did. 

While their affection was still a secret, how- 
ever, and about six months before ni¥Wstory opens, 
Mrs. Denistoun ¢ame to Florence to live. She 
soon perceived the state of affairs between the 
youthful couple, and being one of the few per- 
sons liying, who knew Mrs. Archer’s real story, 
she told the latter, who was ‘an old friend, that 
Mr, Denaldson ought to share the secret. The 
poor woman, feeling the truth of this, commis- 
sioned her friend to tell. Shehad been deceived 
by a mock marriage, it seems, and Harry had, in 
law, no right to any name but hers. 

Now, Robert Donaldson was one of the best 
men in the world. But he was Scotch, and, 
therefore, had inordinate family pride. Even for 
Bimba, he could not yield here. He was too 
honorable to betray the secret, however. But 
the young pair, he determined, must be sepa- 
rated. An adventure of Harry’s gave him a pre- 
text. The young man got into difficulty at the 
University, and was rusticated. Mr. Donaldson 
seized. upon this. Prayers, entreaties, even 
Bimba’s tears were unavailing. 

Mrs. Archer went away from Florence, and 
Harry accompanied her. With a man’s usual 
clumsiness, Mr. Donaldson let Bimba discover 
that Mrs. Denistoun had brought the matter to 
his ears, and Bimba hated that lady tenfold more, 
after that. 

But now Ellice had come. She helped Biimba 
to bear her burthen and her hatred. Meantime, 
Mrs. Denistoun exasperated them both, by being 
kind and friendly, and obstinately blind to their 
coldness. 

Only. the week before this night, Harry had 
come back to Florence, and managed to see Ellice. 
He had business in Venice; but was to return on 
a certain day. ‘‘ Could he not then see Bimba?”’ 
he asked. Ellice promised to assist him to an 
interview. He was to write a letter, on his re- 
turn from Venice, and this was the letter the 
girls had gone to the gate to get. 

They rose from the dinner-table at last. Coffee 
was served presently. Ellice had hoped, that, 
while everybody was) occupied, she would have 
an opportunity to dispose of the stolen letter. 
But no; Mrs. Denistoun called her to her side. 

“‘T am so worried about that letter I have 
“Tt was of the 
greatest importance.” 

As she spoke, Ellice caught Bimba’s eye. 
Bimba was looking beseechingly. ‘‘Can’t you 
somehow manage to give me my letter?’ she 
seemed to say. 
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‘*T must go.and speak to Bimba,’’ said Ellice, 
rising. -‘‘ Pray, excuse me, Mrs. Denistoun.”’ 

But before ghe had taken three steps, aunt 
Christina came up, and laid a hand on her arm, 

‘You afd Bimba have some secret between 
you,” said the spinster, in a severe undertone, 
while her sharp, gray eyes looked Elliee through 
and through. ‘Don’t try to deceive me—it is 
useless !”’ a> 

“Did you ever know me to try, aunt Christina?”’ 
asked Ellice, taking refuge in growing angry. 

‘You could. not, if you did,’’ retorted aunt 
Christina, witha triumphant chuckle. ‘1 under- 
stand girls—yes, indeed—I warn you of that!” 

At this moment, Mr. Mountfort approached. 

‘Mrs, Denistoun has commanded me to take 
you to the piano,”’ he said, addressing Ellice, and 
bowing low. 

Ellice mentally ejaculated : 

« Anything to escape aunt Christina.”’ 

«Tt was a long dinner to you, Miss Graham,” 
he said, as he led her away. ‘I was so sorry I 
could not help you. But when you can, give me 
the letter, and [’Jl put it in its place.” 

“Oh, thanks, a thousand times !’’ murmured 
Ellice, and thought she had never felt so grateful 
to anybody, in her life. She even forgave the 
speaker for being Mrs. Denistoun’s cousin. 

He was just seating her at the instrument, when 
Mrs. Denistoun, who was reclining on a sofa, near, 
rose, saying: 

‘Come, Mr, Donaldson, let us go nearer the 
piano.” 

But, as she got up, her fan hit the coffee cup, 
which she had placed on the table beside her, 
and upset it over her lovely amber and black 
costume. 

‘«Oh, dear—my pretty dress!’ she exclaimed, 


i against her!, Ah, there were the marks of the 
dog’s teeth on the pink envelope. But before she 
could look more narrowly, Mrs. Denistoun came 
‘up, saying: 

; “It is ruined, of course; and I never had 
worn it but once!” 

Ellice crammed the white envelope into the 
pocket of the stained gown, and spread the dress 
over the back of a chair. 

; ‘¢Don’t look at it,” said she; ‘It will only 








exasperate youthe more! Comedown stairs now, 
and [ll sing you your favorite, ‘ Break, break,’ 
to console you.” 

: At the piano, Ellice found an opportunity, at 
$ last, to give Bimba her letter; her troubles were 
; all over, she thought, with a sigh of relief. But 
‘ now it was Bimba’s turn to be tormented. She 
wanted to slip into another room, and read her 
precious missive. She knew it was to tell her 
when, and how, Harry would manage to see her. 
’ But first, her father called her; when she es- 
’ caped from him, Colonel Falkland began to talk 
$to her; then Mrs. Denistoun went into raptures 
’ over her fan. 

But the evening ended at last. Everybody took 
‘leave. Mr. Mountfort accompanied the Donald- 
} son party, as he had lodgings in the little village, 
just below their villa. 

’ For once in her life, Mrs, Denistoun was glad 
¢ to find herself alone. She returned to the morn- 
’ ing-room, and searched again, everywhere, for 
: the missing letter. But it could not be found, 
; At length, she went up to her chamber, in dudg- 
Seon. The sight of her ruined costume increased 
‘ her unusual fit of spleen. She gave the dress an 
‘impatient toss, when something fell out of its 
; folds; and, lo! the lost epistle lay on the floor. 
} After reading the sheet, she had sealed it, for 








$ 


‘Tt is all your fault, Mr, Donaldson, You told me ; safety, in a blank envelope; it contained impor- 
coffee was bad for my nerves. If you had let é tant news she wished to communicate to Mr. 
me drink it, this accident would not have ‘ Donaldson; and he had promised to come to her, 
happened, And my wretched maid, too, is ill ; on the following day, at noon. 
in bed! Was any woman ever so unlucky asI{ She opened the envelope to read the letter 
am? I never know where my things are kept.” { again; unfolded the sheet; glanced at it; stared 
A sudden inspiration seized Ellice. ; like a person who wondered if she were awake 
‘* Bimba shall sing, and I will go and help you, ; or asleep; then read, half aloud: 
Mrs. Denistoun,”’ she said, and rose. ‘*T shall be at the little gate, at eleven this 
Mrs. Denistoun uttered some polite refusal, ; evening. You can hear me whistle, from your 
but Ellice persisted, and they went up stairs to- ‘chamber. Do not fail to meet me, my darling, 
gether. ; my own—it is most important! You cannot hesi- 
While Mrs. Denistoun was arraying herself tate. You will have your cousin to come with 
anew, Ellice, under pretense of seeing what { you! Let nothing prevent you. It may be so 
damage the amber costume had sustained, closely } long before we meet again. I am going away 
examined the dress. She slipped the letters out {from Europe. I will tell you why, to-night. 
of her pocket—which was which? Both were ; Perhaps, sometime, we may meet, under happier 
sealed—no address on either envelope! Verily, ; auspices. But near, or far, I am always your 
the stars—everything and everybody—fought ‘ loving and devoted Harry.” 
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Mrs. Denistoun uttered a little scream. 
“Tt’s like a nightmare !”’ she moaned. “ How, 
under heaven, did this letter get into my pocket? 


And where is the letter Mrs. Archer wrote me ? ; 


That mad boy—geing away! Why, I must stop 
it—I must see him! 


gate. ” 
She caught up a shawl, wrapped it about her } 


head, and ran down stairs, to meet her cousin, i 


in the lower hall. 

“I forgot to ‘take that package,” 
Mountfort. 
the Donaldsons, and came back to get it.” 

“Come with me,’’ she cried, impetuously. 
‘You're the very person I want. Ill explain 
as we go along. I must go to the villa! 
stand there, staring, but come!” 

She rushed off, down the terrace steps, and 
through the shrubberies ; and he followed her, 
lost in amazement. 

Meantime, the girls had escaped from aunt 
Christina and Mr. Donaldson, as soon as they 
had reached the house. 

“What an evening !’’ groaned Bimba, as they 
mounted the stairs. 

“You'll think so, when f tell you what hap- 
pened to me,” returned Ellice. 


said Mr. 


“Let me read my letter, first,” whispered 


Bimba, as they reached the chamber door. ‘I 


know Harry has set a time to see me—and I must } 


see him, this oneé, at least—oh, Ellice !¥ 

“Yes, yes,” replied her cousin, soothingly. 

Bimba entered the room, and Ellice followed. } 
Bimba put her hand in her pocket, and cried out, 
despairingly : 

‘« My letter!’ she moaned. 
detter !”’ 

‘* Impossible !”” 

“T have, I tell you! [had it when we reached 
the gate—TI felt it in my pocket. Oh, come down 
stairs with me—we can get out through the back : 
hall. Hark, I hear aunt Chris—let her get safe ; 
into her room, first.” 


“T’ve lost my 


They waited till they heard the old maid’s ; 
i close by, 80 she could get water to bathe the 


door close; then they softly opened theirs, and 
crept down stairs. 
the back door was unfastened. In another mo- 
ment, they were flying through the garden, 
towards the gate which opened on the private 
road. 

The moon shone brightly ; every object in the ; 
path was distinctly visible; but no letter lay ; 
there, or anywhere, in sight. Suddenly, the re- { 
port of a gun rang through the air. 

There was a rush—a heavy fall; then a voice 
cried : 


It is near eleven, now—I’ll 
go through the grounds—TI shall find him at the ; 


“‘T remembered it, just after I left ; 


Don’t , 


The lights were still burning; { girl’s forehead. 
ing. Bimba looked like a dead creature, lying 


rw Aw 


“T’ve killed the villain—I swore I would !’’ 

‘‘Papa—papa has shot Harry?!’ screamed 
Bimba, and fell in a dead faint at her cousin’s 
feet. 
$ Meantime, Mrs. Denistoun and M@entfort had 
reached ‘the broken wall, and just as the gun 
echoed thfough the silence, they, too, caught the 
; j hostess; exultant cry. 

; ‘My God!” exclaimed Mountfort. 
it?” 

; ‘Oh, if he has shot Harry—taken him for a 
‘ burglar!’ cried Mrs. Denistoun. Then she 
shrieked: “Mr. Donaldson—what have you 
{ done?—Mr. Donaldson !” 

The person she called did not hears ‘but Harry 
; Archer did. He had just sieceeded in opening 
the gate, and now entered the grounds; having 
: picked up, outside, the letter that Bimba had lost. 

“‘Bimba, Bimba!’” he called, softly. 

Mrs. Denistoun hurried forward, followed by 
Mountfort. The gun had sounded from near the 
§ gate. In her haste she ran full against Harry 
Archer, who caught her in his arms, ex¢laiming: 

‘‘ Bimba, Bimba !” 

“Good gracious, you’are mm Ve !” exclaimed 
Mrs. Denistoun, beginning to laugh and ery, 
both at onee. 

‘* [ve shot him!” again shouted Mr. Donaldson. 

“Who—what?” called back’ Mrs. Denistoun. 

Up walked the master of the house, with a 
great owl in his hand. 

‘Here's the thief that stole my chickens!” 
‘ cried he. ‘Why, Mrs. Denistoun—what, in the 

name of wonder, are you doing there ?”’ 

“‘Tt’s your fault—rousing the whole neighbor- 
$ hood in that fashion !” replied she, laughing and 
sobbing. But her woman’s wits could act in 
spite of her nerves. “I’ve brought Harry 
Archer,” said she; ‘I’ve something to tell you.” 
Then she whispered Harry: “Don’t say a word 
—leave it to me” —and he stood dumbfounded. 

Ellice heard them all, plainly enough; but 
: frightened as she was, she had sufficient sense to 
keep still, and do her best to restore Bimba to 
consciousness. Luckily, there was a fountain 


‘¢What is 





But her efforts seemed unavail- 


there, in the moonlight. 


‘What's all this?” cried Mr. Donaldson. 


; “Brought Harry, did you say : 


{ Just then, Mrs. Denistoun spied the letter, 
; which Archer had picked up at the gate, and was 
{ holding i in his hand. She snatched it, recognized 
the envelope, and exclaimed : 

“Stop here, you two! Mr. Donaldson, come 


rd 


with me! 
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She hurried him off to a litile distance, and 
rapidly told her story. It was that Mrs. Archer 
had obtained proof that her marriage was a real 
one. Harry need never know the dreadful misery 
which she had borrtie, so patiently, for years. 

“Nephew! nephew!” boomed ‘aunt Christina, 
who had been roused by the shot, had thrown 
on.a& wrapper, and now rushed down into the 
garden. ‘Help, help! Murder, fire! Where 
are the girls? Nephew, nephew!” 

Just then, she turned a corner of the path, 
and fell over Ellice, who was kneeling by Bimba. 

“« Bimba’s shot !’’ screamed aunt Christina, and 
fainted away in her turn. 

Up rushed the four, and for a little there was 
a scene of indescribable confusion. But when 
Bimba came to her senses, she was in her father’s 
arms, and Harry was kneeling beside her, calling 
her by every possible tender epithet, regardless 
of all listeners. : 

“‘Tt’s all right, my dear,” Mr. Donaldson was 
saying. ‘I’ve forgiven that boy his sins—you 





ve 





may thank Mrs. Denistoun for it—it was she set 
matters straight.” 

Bimba and Harry will live and die, without 
knowing aught of the dark secret, which threat- 
ened utterly to blight theix future. Six months 
after that adventure, the two were married, and 
in the meantime Bimba had grown so fond of her 
dear Mrs. Denistoun, that it was she who begged 
the lady to console Mr. Donaldson for the loss of 
his daughter. 

Mountfort and Ellice were already engaged, and 
aunt Christina declared that the whole party were 
indecent, to contemplate so many marriages in so 
short aspace of time. She took herself off to Scot- 
land, accordingly, where she had a large brood of 
relations, whom she could torment at her pleasure. 

As they were poor, and she rich, of course 
they would never venture to oppose her sovereign 
will, as her ungrateful nephew and his rebellious 
daughter had so often done, this latter more and 
more frequently, since Ellice Graham had become 
a member of the household, 








THE POET’S LADY. 





BY ABBY M. BOND. 





Rovunp her forehead, like a halo, 
She has misty, golden hair. 

Wond’rous eyes of shadowy Lazel, 
Light her face with radiance rare. 


Holds she converse with the wild birds, 
Reads the secrets of the flowers, 


Bears the burdens of the burdened, * 


Fills with joy the saddest hours. 


And her'very touch is blessing, 
And her every sigh is prayer. 

All her thoughts are born of Heaven: 
Guarded she, by angel’s care. 


Every movement of this lady 
Is in perfect time, we feel, 

To some music, sweet and distant, 
That, to us, does not reveal. 





And her voice, we know, is gentle, 
And her words are sweetly quaint, 

And her garment's slightest rustle 
Sheds a fragrance, sweet and faint. 


Many lovers has this lady, 
Men, and women, both are they; 
And they dream of her, at midnight, 
And they think of her, by day. 


Every poet sings her beauty, 
Every dreamer knows her face, 

But none ever saw the maiden, 
Ever won from her a grace. 


For she lives, alone, in dream-land. 
She can never come to earth. 

But not less the poet loves her, 
That his own thought gave her birth. 
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ON THE STAIR. 





BY FANNY DRISCOLL. 





T watcn at the foot of the stately stair, 
My poor heart throbs, as I, waiting, stand; 
For see! She comes with a rose in her hair, 
With gems at her throat, and on her hand. 


But the rose is not as red as her mouth, 
Nor sweet as the faint, slow smile I see, 

Ab! my rare, rare bud of the tropic South, 
Bloom, bloom in these Northern climes for mé@ 





As you glide, swift down, with your d«inty feet 
A heart is lying, upon the stair ; 

Oh! . Tread on it light, and pity, my sweet, 
The passionate heart that is pleading there ! 


I catch the faint scent of her silken dress, 
The waft of her fan, as she hurries down, 
Ah, would the hand were but mine to caress! 
Ah, would those tresses were mine to crown. 








— 
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IT NEVER DID RUN SMOOTH. 


BY MES. 


CHAPTER l. 
TWO HEROES AND AS MANY HEROINES. 

** Excuse me, sir, but these ladies cannot. pass !”’ 

‘* Beg pardon, I’m sure—of the ladies.’ 

And the speaker removed his foot from the 
end of the gangway plank, upon which he had 
planted it, while turning his head to give some 
last direction to the servant he was dismissing, 
bowed politely to the ladies, who hesitated to pass 
him. They were two: first, an exceedingly well 
preserved, aristocratic woman, who rewarded the 
interference of the first cavalier, and. the move- 
ment of the last one, by an impatient smile and 
bow, fine and cold as winter sunshine. Behind 
her came a charming girl, American in the type 
of her beauty, that is to say lithesome and graceful 
of form, with dainty hands and feet, quick and 
nervous of temperament, high couraged and self- 
reliant, apt at observation and quick at learning, 
fond and loving, daring and innocent; the color- 
ing of her finely moulded features was mezzo-brun, 
with gray eyes, whose black lashes could shade 
them into sombre melancholy, or the sunshine 
light with a glint like that of running water. Her 
name was Hildegarde, and she was the only child 
and heiress of Mrs. Waterston, the dignified lady 
who preceded her over the plank. 

The eyes of the two gentlemen, thus left vis-a- 
vis, met for the first time, and a glance of mutual, 
instinctive dislike shot from one to the other. 
And yet, both men were attractive in appearance, 
although of strongly opposing types, both hand- 
somely dressed, both wearing the unmistakable 
air of the thorough gentleman, born and bred to 
his position. The first speaker was evidently a 
foreigner ; his clear, olive skin, slight figure, and 
black hair and moustache, suggested a Spanish ex- 
traction ; while his violet blue eyes, with short 


lashes, betrayed the strain of rich Milesian } 
blood, coming to him from his mother’s ancestry. } 
The other man was taller, bigger, sturdier, and § 
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about the Trecothick stem, from even before the 
Norman Conquest. 

Slowly adjusting his travelling bag across his 
broad shoulders, and allowing the faintest trace 
of a supercilious smile to curve his golden 
moustache, the young fellow stared across the 
plank at the Cuban, whose. blue eyes contracted 
and darkened ominously, as he demanded : 

“‘ What did you say, sir?” 

“TI said I begged pardon of the ladies, for 
detaining them. They don’t seem to need any 
farther championship, do they ?”’ 

“Not at present, but I also go in this boat, and 
if they should require assistance, I shall be 
prompt to offer it.” 

‘¢ The ladies are most fortunate in their defen- 
der ; let us hope his services will not be needed.”’ 

‘Hello, Trecothick! what are you doing 
here, man ?’’ demanded a hearty voice. 

The Cuban, thus interrupted, gravely inclined 
his head, and passing over the plank, mounted 
the companionway to the upper deck, where Mrs. 
and Miss Waterston were already seated. 

‘‘ Who’s that little Spaniard?’ asked the new- 
comer. 

“Don’t know, I’m sure, Bonnycastle. He 
was trying to teach me manners, and I chaffed 
him a little, that’s all,’’ replied Trecothick, 
indifferently. ‘‘What amI doing here? Why, 
going to sail for the Carribee Isles, or Patagonia, 
or anywhere that this boat goes.” 

‘‘ Going to Cuba, you mean?” 

‘¢ Yes.” 

‘Do you know the Waterstons ?”’ 

“No.” 

“Then they are on the promenade deck. 


Come up, and I’ll present you.’’ 


‘Thanks ; but I want to get away from every- 
body and everything.” 

« All right ! see you later.’”” And Mr. Bonny- 
castle stepped up to the ladies’ room. 

“So kind of you to come down!” exclaimed 


not so lithe of form; the coloring and expression 
of his proud, handsome face was essentially that } mother and daughter, in a breath. ‘Such lovely 
of a high-bred Englishman. Mark Trecothick’s } flowers! Too charming, altogether! Thanks, 
father, in fact, came from one of those Cornish : very much.” And Hildegarde and her mother 
families who preserve the family tree when the } daintily sniffed at the great box of fragrant blos- 
house is on fire, and let the bank-notes burn; } soms, which Mr. Bonnycastle had sent. 

and in transplanting his family to America, he} ‘Do you know the captain of this boat, Mr. 
had not forgotten to pack up every one of the ; Bonnycastle ?’ enquired Mrs. Waterston, pres- 


teotitians ser observances, that had crystallized } ently. ‘I always like to have the captain prop- 
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erly presented, at the beginning, you know; and 


And he was off like a flash. A good deal an- 


then there is no awkwardness in first sitting down ; noyed, Trecothick threw himself upon a bench, to 


at table. I always have the upper, right-hand 
seats, at the captain’s table, secured, along with 
my ticket and stateroom.” 

«* Yes, that’s nice, of course, and Captain James 
is a very pleasant sort of man to sit near, at 
table or anywhere. There, he’s shaking hands 
with that Cuban gentleman. Do you know him ?”’ 

‘‘Not in the least,’ said mamma, and Hilda 
murmured, ‘‘ Only he is very polite,” and smelled 
of the flowers again. 

A moment later, Mr. Bonnycastle was present- 
ing Captain James, who made his passengers 
welcome, in his own hearty fashion, saying: 

“Going straight down to Havana, I hope? I 
was just telling Mr. Pampalona that we'll have 
a splendid run, and get there in time for the 
Christmas Holidays.” 

“No, we shall stay some weeks at Nassau, be- 
fore we go to Cuba,’’ replied Mrs. Waterston. 
‘‘We are invited to make a visit to Governor 
Burleigh and his family, relatives of ours.’’ 

‘‘Pampalona? That’s the name of the proprie- 
tor of Las Palmas, the next estate to La Caridad, 
your new possession, Mrs. Waterston,” said Mr. 
Bonnycastle, who was, in fact, the wealthy widow’s 
lawyer and confidential adviser. 

“Is it, really? I wonder—perhaps Captain 
James would know.” 

Thus appealed to, the captain crossed over to 
the young Cuban, and brought him up to be pre- 
sented to the ladies and Mr. Bonnycastle. 

He did this, just as Mark Trecothick, repent- 
ing his refusal, came on deck again, seeking an 
introduction to the fair friends of his friend. 
The first thing he saw was the Cuban bowing pro- 
foundly and bareheaded before Mrs. Waterston 
and her daughter, while Bonnycastle, like a be- 
nificent but portly fairy-godmother, smiled 
amiably upon all concerned. 

‘‘ Pshaw !’’ muttered Trecothick, crossly. But 
as he watched, at a distance, the play of Hilda 
Waterston’s gray eyes, and caught the high-bred 
accents of her voice, he again repented of his 
churlishness, and was pondering the best. means 


of attracting Bonnycastle’s notice, when that gen- ‘ 


tleman hastily detached himself from the group, 
and hurried toward the steps, against which 
Trecothick leaned. Intercepting him, and catch- 
ing his arm, he muttered: 

“Say, old fellow, I was an ass, just now. 
Present me.”’ 

“Oh! Well, can’t till, I come up. Mrs. 
Waterston has just remembered a book she wanted, 
and I’ve to rush up the street, and see if I can 
finda shop. I'll be back.” 
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wait for Bonnycastle’s return, and sat there, 
looking doggedly down upon the busy quay, 
where now all was bustle and confusion, as the 
moment of departure approached. 

At this moment, a carriage dashed through the 
gates; the door was thrown vivlently open; and 
@ man sprang out. His white hair and beard 
suggested advanced life, which his angry and 
glittering eyes seemed to contradict. He ran to 
a pile of luggage, not yet on board, fiercely de- 
manded checks, and cried out, impatiently, for 
some one to carry it on board. A little dog be- 
gan to bark within the carriage, and presently 
appeared in the door, but was immediately caught 
back by two black-gloved hands. 

Trecothick smiled lazily, and tried to peer into 
the carriage, to see the fat old dowager, that he 
had decided must appertain tosuchalord. But, 
at that moment, a face suddenly appeared, framed 
in the dark opening of the door, and gazing 
straight at him; the face of a woman not yet five 
and twenty years of age. It was pale, with that 
ivory, yet glowing whiteness, so different from 
the bluish pallor of ill health; with waves of 
dark hair waving from a low, straight brow, full 
and rounded at the temples, The lines of the 
cheek were delicate, but curving into a round, 
soft chin; the mouth was one of pathetic loveli- 
ness. But the charm of the face was in the eyes, 
great, soft, velvety, dark eyes, like black pansies, 
and full of such intense meaning, that it thrilled 
one’s blood to meet their gaze. 

What was the meaning? Trecothick tried in 
vain to fathom. Was it terror, or anxiety, oran 
appeal for help? Something of all these, min- 
gled with a childish frankness and innocence, 
impelling any brave and generous nature to dare 
and do something to answer that endless cry for 
help. 

It was only for a moment that the two pairs of 
eyes met; in the next an angry voice exclaimed: 

** Doléres !”’ 

The white-haired man, as he spoke, darted 
back to the door of the coupé, within whose 
recesses the lovely, terrified face had disappeared. 
Some words followed, inaudible to Trecothick’s 
strained ears; but he saw the old man shake his 
fist at the hidden figure, and his own strong, 
young fingers clenched themselves upon the rail, 
over which he leaned, until it groaned again. 

The pile of baggage, by this time, had been 
wheeled over the gangway; a shout from the 
boat warned the lagging passengers to come on 
board ; and, finally, Trecothick’s impatient eyes 
were greeted by the sight of a figure, closely 
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muffled in a great, loose cloak, the head and face 
quite hidden in'a thick veil, descending from the 
carriage. This shrouded figure was led across 
the plank, by the still irate old man, who glared 
fiercely in every direction, as if challenging 
notice, or interference. 

With two steps Trecothick was down the stairs, 
and lounging carelessly through the principal 
saloon, expecting to see the newcomers pass into 
one of the staterooms opening upon it. Bu’ they 
did not appear; and it soon became obvious that 
they had contented themselves with one of those 
below, whose only merit is their superior 
seclusion. Passing down into the lower cabin, 
Trecothick looked along the rows of closed doors, 
in vain, ttill he heard a shrill little bark from 
behind one of them. 

««42,”" murmured he, glancing at the number, 
and turned to seek the purser, whom he found 
in his office, affuble, and not too busy to accept a 
cigar, and answer a question. 

“42? Yes, sir. Let me see. He’s a little 
queer. 42 and 43 are taken for the Valdez 
family. Odd, isn’t it?” 

“ Well—I don’t know. Why?” 

‘*Why, Valdez, in Cuba, means nobody, you 
know. Like John Smith with us. All the 


foundlings are named Valdez, after the founder } 


of the Foundling Hospital, and so it is a sort of 
no name, you see.” 

‘‘I see. But there are two rooms.” 

“Yes, I don’t know how many are in the 
family, but probably several.” 

“A man, a woman, and a little dog,”” mur- 
mured Trecothick, walking away, “and her 
name is, at least; Doléres.’’ 

‘Hullo, Mark, catch,” shouted Bonnycastle’s 
hearty voice from the wharf, as he frantically 
waved a small parcel in his hand. “It’s Mrs. 
Waterston’s book, and the plank is drawn in. 
Hand it to her!’ 

He tossed the parcel, Trecothick caught it 
mechanically; the wheels revolved; the boat 
was off; the journey began. 


CHAPTER II. 
TRECOTHICK RETRIEVES HIS BLUNDER. 

‘Mrs. Waterston?” inquired Trecothick, ap- 
proaching the mother and daughter, and raising 
his hat. He looked very handsome, with the 
salt wind ruffling his tawny hair. 

Mrs. Waterston inclined her head, and looked 
@ polite interrogation. 

‘My friend, Mr. Bonnycastle, promised me 
the honor of an introduction, when he returned, 
but as he got back after the plank was taken in, 


he tossed me’ this little package, and told me to 
make it serve as an introduction.” 

As he spoke, he slipped his card under the 
string of the parcel, and presented both to Mrs. 
Waterston. 

* Any friend of Mr. Bonnycastle is sure of a 

welcome with us; Mr. Trecothick,”’ said the lady, 
graciously. <“‘ Hilda, dear, Mr. Trecothick ; my 
daughter, sir; Mr. Pampalona, a neighbor of ours 
; in Cuba.” 
; The Cuban raised his Irish eyes, with a gleam 
‘ of languid triumph in their depths. Trecothick 
‘ answered with a supercilious stare of indifference. 
Hildegarde did not*seem to notice this bye-play, 
though she saw it well enough ; but quietly re- 
moved her shawl from a neighboring chair. Tre- 
cothick sat down; with a little bow of gratitude, 
and glided into one of those'skirmishing and ex- 
perimental conversations, with which people in 
society are apt to begin an acquaintance, which 
may prove interesting, later on. 

The composite meal, replacing a regular dinner, 
? on sailing day, was served; and by a little ma- 
nheeuvring, both Pampalona and Trecothick se- 
cured seats, the former beside Hildegarde, the 
‘ latter opposite; but Trecothick’s attention wan- 
dered, continually, from the fair face of his vis-a- 
vis to a door, directly behind her, numbered 42. 

Presently, the door opened, and the white- 
haired man choosing to call himself Valdez, ap- 

peared, locked the door on the outside, and putting 
the key in his pocket, stood, for a moment, survey- 
ing the tables, scowled darkly at Trecothick, and 

taking a place at the other table, with his back 
to him, began his tea. 

«¢Tsn’t poor Doléres to have anything, I won- 
der?” said the young man, half aloud; and Miss 
Waterston, whose eyes were fixed upon him, 
‘ innocently asked < 
“Who?” 

‘Oh! Excuse me. I was wondering if that 
: coffee was never coming. Are you doing pretty 
‘ well with your dinner, Miss Waterston ?”’ 

He was careful not to talk aloud any more, but 
not a movement of the peevish and requiring old 
man escaped him. Valdez made the servant 
bring a salver, on which he heaped all manner of 
delicacies with his own hand; and Trecothick 
} was so interested in watching this, that he did 
‘mot perceive the ladies leave the table, until 
; Hilda’s slender little boot-heels were just disap- 
{ pearing up the companionway. Then he started 
‘ to his feet, but still lingered, just in sight, until 
{ Valdez, followed by the servant, went to unlock 
; the door of No. 42, and himself carried the salver 
‘ inside, audibly bolting the door within. 

} «Doléres is a prisoner, although not on bread 
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and water,” commented Mark. “ Does she in- 
habit 42 or 48? Do the rooms communicate? 
Of course they do. Is'she the old man’s wife, or 
his daughter? Is she afraid of him? Does she 
need help? Would she be outraged, if I asked 
her if I could help her?” 

Revolving these questions,’ the young man 
slowly mounted the stairs; but by this time, Mrs. 
Waterston.and Hilda had gone to their staterooms. 
Pampalona was also seeking his. 

“Why, it’s 22, by all that’s queer !’”’ exclaimed 
Trecothick, hastily pulling a ticket out of his 
pocket, and gazing at it. ‘My room-mate for a 
whole blessed week! Idetest Spaniards. Well, 
that ts luck !” 


CHAPTER IIT. 


HOW SEVERAL PERSONS TRIED TO CHEAT, AND 
GOT CHEATED. 


By the fourth morning, the passengers were 
becoming accustomed to tlie sea, and most of them 
appeared at the breakfast table, except Doldéres. 
Meantime, the most artful enquiries that Mark 
could. frame, had failed—to elicit from the 
stewardess, or the man who attended rooms 42 
and 48, more than the information that the lady 
and gentleman were both “ pretty comfortable.’ 
Neither attendant knew whether they were mar- 
ried, or father and daughter. Finally, on this 
last day, Trecothick attacked the captain, with 
whom he had cultivated quite an intimacy, dur- 
ing their solitary meals. 

‘*Going to land us at Nassau, to-night, captain?” 

“Yes, sir, wind and weather permitting.’ 

«< How many ?” 

‘Well, [don’tknow; for any of the passengers, 
having tickets for. Havana, may take a fancy to 
stay over a trip, at Nassau. Mrs. and Miss 
Waterston, and you, I believe, are going to stop.” 

T haven’t quite settled,’’ replied Mark, dis- 
ingenuously ; for his ticket wes distinctly printed 
for Nassau, only. ‘What about that queer old 
Spanish fellow? Valdez; I-believe.”’ 

“He? Well, I, don’t really remember. - I 
suppose he’s going on, however. What should 
he want in Nassau ?” 

‘‘And Pampalona’s going on,” mused Tre- 
cothick. ‘Well, captain, I don’t believe I shall 
land, after all. I suppose I can! pay the differ- 
ence of passage-money, on board, just as well as 
to get a ticket at Nassau ?”’ 

‘Yes, indeed. Well, the ladies will have to 
lose both their beaux, at once, won’t they?” 

‘‘They never will miss a stupid: fellow like 
me,” replied Mark, with a contented air.. ‘‘ But 
please don’t mention anything about my plans; 
they are not quite settled yet.’ 





“Allright,” replied the captain, carelessly, and 
half an hour later dropped a word in Hilda’s 
ear, which that young lady received with a vacant 
and innocent expression worthy of seven years 
old. 

Late in the ‘afternoon, Mark lounged up to 
where she sat alone, her novel neglected upon her 
lap. 

‘Can you see Nassau yet, Miss Hildegarde?” 

« Almost.’ Oh, I shall have such lovely times 
there! My cousin Tom is such a capital horse- 
man, and they say there are splendid rides. I 
am fairly longing to feel a good horse under me, 
and to be on shore. Don’t you think a sea- 
voyage horribly monotonous ?”’ 

Trecothick half closed his keen blue ‘eyes, 
after a near-sighted fashion of his own, and 
studied her face, swiftly and intelligently. Hilda 
felt the gaze, understood it perfectly, and raised 
her proud, delicate features, a little more clearly 
to the light. 

‘Plenty of pluck, my dear; but for all that, 
you’ve heard that I am going on to Cuba; and 
you’re provoked.” \ So said: Trecothick, in his 
heart, ‘while with his lips he replied, still 
intently watching the upraised, delicate face: 

“Won't you let me join your riding party, 
occasionally ?”’ 

In spite of herself, a great wave of color flashed 
into her cheeks, and mounted to her brow; she 
knew it, she knew that he saw it; slie could have 
cried with shame and vexation; and had she 
been less high-bred, she would have done‘it; as 
it was, she slowly raised her eyes, until they 
looked straight into his, and with a smile of 
superb indifference, replied : 

«Yes, indeed, if you are to be at Nassau. Are 
you? I don’t remember whether you are landing 
there, or going on.” 

**That’s awfully ‘crushing, Miss Waterston, 
when we've talked Nassau so much ‘these two 
days. But Pampalona’s going on, and how could 
I tear myself from Pampalona? ‘Don’t you con- 
sider his society worth sacrificing a good deal 
for?” 

‘I fear I must sacrifice yours, just now, at any 
rate,’’ replied Hilda, in whose heart vexation and 
disappointment were fighting very hard with her 
conventional training. ‘I must see if mamma 
is coming on’ deck, before dinner.”’ 

At that instant, Mrs. Waterston’s head appeared 
above the companionway, followed by Pampa- 
lona’s. 

‘«There is your mamma, and there is your— 
friend. No wonder I want to-escape to Cuba, or 
anywhere,’ muttered Mark, in Hilda’s ear; and 
then strode forward to offer his arm to Mrs. 
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Waterston, leaving the young girl thoroughly 
puzzled as to his meaning. 


Was he really jealous?’ If so, was it her place } 


to assure him, delicately, that so far’ from 
Pampalona’s being her favored admirer, he— 

But at this. point, maidenly consciousness 
stepped in, and refused to ‘allow the sentence to 
finish itself, and at the same moment, the young 
‘Cuban’s musical voice said, softly, in her ear: 

** You land at Nassau, to-night, sefiorita ?”’ 

“Yes.” And Hilda smiled both sadly and 
gently. Slie was pitying herself, and he thought 
she was pitying him. 

His purple eyes darkened rapturously. 

“T am thinking of landing, too,” said he, 
watching her as intently as. Mark had done, but 
with widely differing motives. 

He was rewarded by a glance and smile of 
genuine pleasure, the reward a proud woman is 
always ready to give to the maf who brings balm 
to the feelings, or the vanity, that another man 
has wounded. But how was he to know? He 
mistook her, as any but one of her own stamp 
would have done, and eagerly exclaimed : 

‘«T shall do as you advise, sefiorita. Will you 
have me land at Nassau, or go on to Cuba?”’ 

**Of course, if you leave it to me, I shall 
selfishly say, land at Nassau,” replied Hilda, in 
the tone she would have recommended sherbet 
rather than cream. ‘Mamma and I will of 
course be glad of an acquaintance the more, and 
the place is worth seeing, if you have never been 
there.” 

‘Then I shall land,” said Pampalona, a little 
chilled, for the most sanguine lover could have 
found nothing personal, or conscious, in word or 
tone. 

Hilda watched him—watched Mark prome- 
nading the deck with her mother, and all the 
time most fixedly watched a sell-gull gyrating 
about the mast. 

‘Isn't he graceful |’’ exclaimed she, at length. 

‘ Sefiorita, they call our women cruel because 
they go sometimes to bull-fights, You Northern 
Women are more cruel,”’ said Pampalona, softly. 

‘Do you think so? Oh, no! Why, we all 
dote on Mr. Bergh in New York; and mamma 
walks sometimes, rather than take the horses out, 
in bad weather.” 

‘Yes, you are very tender of animals, all you, 
and revenge yourselves on men,”’ said the Cuban, 
bitterly. 

Hilda turned and looked at him in real kind- 
liness, almost tenderness; but her voice was full 
of pride, as she slowly said: 

‘Because men can take care of themselves, 
Mr. Pampalona. A man who allows woman to 





gain such power over him, that she can be cruel, 
has sold his birthright ‘for a mess of very weak 
and vapid mottage. A man must rule his own 
will and his own heart, or he never will conquer 
those of a woman who is worth having.” 

Pampalona was about to reply, when the 
dinner-belt sounded. 

“Oh, welcome sound!’’ cried Hilda, glad to 
escape. ‘ Aren’t you hungry? Iam starved.” 

““Yes—I am starved,” replied Pampalona, 
bitterly; and Hilda blithely rejoined, not choos- 
ing to understand him: ‘ Well, relief is at hand. 
Let us go-to dinner.” 

Dinner over, another interview took place. 
Sefior Valdez, instead of retreating at once to his 
stateroom, as was his habit, mounted to the deck, 
and sought his compatriot, whom he found 
moodily leaning against the rail, while Mrs. 
Waterston, her daughter, Trecothick, and the 
captain, chatted gaily at a little distance. 

“Pardon my intrusion, sefior,’’ said he, cour- 
teously, and in Spanish, “but I knew your 
father very well, and I am « Cuban gentleman. 
May I ask a question, without impertinence ?”’ 

“T am at your service, sefior; and if you will 
tell me to whom I have the honor of speaking, I 
doubt not I shall remember the name of my 
father’s friend.” 

*‘ That is not important. 


I call myself Valdez, 
at present; a travelling name, ‘you understand. 
Some day I will call at Los Palmas, in my true 


character. My question is simply, what does the 
gentleman, your room-mate, intend to do? Will 
he land at Nassau, or go on to Cuba ?’’ 

‘“‘The gentleman is no friend of mine, hardly 
an acquaintance, so I betray no confidence in 
saying that he announced, to-night, his intention 
of proceeding to Havana.” 

‘Aha! It is settled ?” 

“Entirely. That is, he said that he should 
remove to @ vacunt stateroom, to-night, and leave 
ours to me alone.” 

“Very good. Thanks, sefior. Your kindness 
emboldens mé to ask yet one more question. The 
sefiorita lands also at Nassau ?”” 

** Yes, sefior.’’ 

* And this gentleman, is he her suitor ?”’ 

“Pardon, sefior, but I know nothing of his 
affairs, beyond what I have told you.” 

“‘Exouse me, sefior, and thanks.’’ And the 
gray-haired man walked away, very grave 
exteriorly, but inwardly chuckling. 

“Thou art jealous, Rafaelito, as thy mother 
used to call thee. Ah, Violéta, sweet flower of 
my youth—and now!” 

And now an air of preparation pervaded the 
ship, The passengers were absorbed in packing 
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their stateroom belongings, or in looking through 
the twilight for the first glimpse of land; the 
steward and stewardess were all-pervading, and 
blandly smiling in expectation of a fee; the 
captain had no time for chat; and sailors, ropes, 
chains, hatchways, anchors, and luggage became 
predominant features of the quiet deck. 

The moon rose, and the white lighthouse, on 
the end of Hog Island, shone out like a monster 
ghost ; the twinkling lights of the town appeared, 
crowning the steep heights by Government House 
and the Prison, and glimmering all down the slope 
to the water’s edge; the soft land breeze, loaded 
with the perfume of orange, and jessamine, and 
magnolia, drifted lazily out to meet the eager 
travellers; the anchor slid from the bows, and 
took hold in the silvery sands, that, shining 
through the clear waters of this bay, give it color 
and light, such as no other water in the world 
possesses; the engine ceased its throbs; the 
temperature of the air changed, from chill and 
bracing, to balmy and quiet; the voyage was 
over; and the lovely life of the tropics had 
begun. 

“Captain, can we land, to-night?’ clamored 
@ voice, at every turn, and the patient captain 
replied, invariably : 

“Certainly, if you like; but I wouldn’t advise 
it, as you can’t take any luggage ashore, and may 
not get any beds.” 

So nearly everybody subsided, especially as no 
boats appeared, and the vessel was not yet 
alongside the wharf. 

But at a wonderfully early hour in the morning, 
everybody was astir; the steamer had lifted 
anchor, and was at the quay; the shore was 
crowded with the oddest of all hack-carriages, 
and with negroes of every size, age, and shade; 
the custom-house officers were on board; and 
porters were carrying luggage ashore, and piling 
it upon drays, carriages, and truck«. with as much 
noise and as little exercise of brain as possible. 

Hilda Waterston, a little pale and silent, stood 
by herself on the after deck, watching all this, 
and waiting for her mother to finish dressing, 
when Pampalona hurriedly approached. 

‘Sefiorita, the last moment has come. I am 
all ready to go ashore, or I will remain on board. 
[t is for you to decide—” ! 

But Hilda was spared answering, by the cries 
of the urchins that called from the shore. 

‘Say, mister, want to see us dive? Ill go 
you twenty feet for a shillin’,’’ said one. 

“T'll dive for a sixpence!’’ cried another. 

“Tl go for a check !” shouted a third. 

“For a penny!” vociferated a fourth. 

* Fling in a bit of silver, miss, ’cause it shines 





most, and I'll fetch it up in my mouth,”’ was the 
culminating exclamation of a fifth. 

Hilda laughed, partly. because the crowd of 
sable imps, all stripped to their waists, and balanc- 
ing themselves on the edge of the wharf, were so 
grotesque a sight, and partly that the tears were 
so near the surface, that she must laugh to keep 
them down. 

‘Want to see them dive, Miss Waterston ?’’ 
called Trecothick’s blithe voice, from his state- 
room window. ‘Look!’ 

He tossed a silver coin into the twenty-feet 
deep water, so clear, in spite of its depth, that every 
object on the bottom was perfectly apparent. 
The silver coin could be seen whirling down, 
through layer after layer of sunshine and shade, 
until, before it reached the bottom, these little, 
sable wretches had pursued and captured it, 
fighting among themselves for it, as they rose, 
cork-like to the surface. 

Hilda laughed, gleefully. Trecothick ap- 
plauded. Pampalona muttered a strong Spanish 
oath, deep down in his throat. 

‘¢ What is the matter, Hilda?’’ demanded Mrs. 
Waterston, a little peevish at having to rise so 
early, and by her presence on deck completing 
Pampalona’s discomfiture. 

At the same moment, the steward, whom Tre- 
cothick had several times essayed to bribe for in- 
formation concerning the Valdez family, entered 
his cabin with a cup of coffee, and in putting it 
down, innocently remarked : 

«The old gentleman and the lady went off very 
permiscuous from 42, didn’t they, sir?” 

“©42? Whatdo you mean? Tell me all about 
it, steward.” 

Trecothick, as he spoke, slipped a gold piece 
in the man’s palm. 

‘* Well, Sefior Valdez, the lady, and the little 
dog, with the luggage in their staterooms, left the 
ship in the dead of the night. A carriage was 
waiting, at the head of the wharf; for which the 
captain must have sent, or it would not have been 
there; it drove off. They left their heavy lug- 
gage on board, whether to be landed later, or not, 
I cannot say.” 

The story was hardly finished, before Mark 
Trecothick was packing his valise. 

“«T’ll do all that, sir, Going ashore, sir?’ en- 
quired the steward, at this. 

“Yes. Do it—that’s a good fellow—while I 


i go to see about my trunks. I suppose they’re 


not hoisted up.” 

And thus it came about that Pampalona, com- 
forting himself for the loss of his quiet moment 
with Hilda, by the reflection that he should find 
many another moment in Nassau, and that his 
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detestable rival would not be there to interfere, 
had the chagrin of hearing the captain give 
orders to the officer, in charge of getting the lug- 
gage out of the hold, to hurry, up Mr. Trecoth- 
ick’s trunks, who was going ashore, after all. 

Hilda, almost at the same moment, met Mark 
rushing through the saloon. She put out’a slen- 
der, gray-gloved hand to be shaken, and said, in 
& gay, careless, little voice: 

**Good-bye, Mr. Trecothick. We are just 
going, and shan’t see you again.”’ 

He stopped, took the hand, pressed it, and de- 
tained it, looking deep into the eyes, which were 
too proud to sink beneath his gaze, yet too clear 
to quite hide the sharp pain under all this brave 
exterior; looked and probed, and satisfied his 
own vanity, as these brave men always do, at 
the expense of the weaker and more self-forget- 
ting natures, that are forever giving their gold 
for other’s brass, and then he slowly said: 

“Did you: think I could go, Hildegarde? I 
shall stay where you are.”’ 

Even her perfect training could not keep down 
the flash of delighted surprise from her eyes, or 
the lovely flush from her cheeks, nor could she 
quite hold the full tones of her voice, as she sud- 
denly released her hand, and. turned from him, 
saying: 

««T—I am glad.” 


Treeothick, scowling at himself, as he hurried 
on, muttered : 

*««Am I a fool, or a rascal ! 
I must see Doléres once more. 
what those eyes mean.’’ 


But I must land, 
I must know 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE FAMILY VALDEZ. 

It is pleasant, to the average mind, to find. one’s 
self of consequence. It is also pleasant to visit 
governors, and potentates generally. Mrs, Wat- 
erston’s mind was of the average, in that par- 
ticular; and- when she and. Hildegarde walked 
up the quay, with Pampalona and Trecothick in 
dutiful attendance, a servant in livery carrying 
their satchels, and an exceedingly bright, hand- 
some young fellow, of twenty or so, greeting 
them with effusion, and welcoming them to Gov- 
ernment House, in his father’s name, Mrs. Wat- 
erston was placidly content with herself and her 
surroundings, and did them great credit, too. 

A handsome carriage, with more livery, was in 
attendance ; for servants are a universal luxury 
in Nassau. The ladies were duly seated, with 
Mr. Tom Burleigh. and the parcels upon the front 
seat; the liveries bestowed themselves in their 
appointed places; and Mrs. Waterston turned, 
with real kindliness in her eyes, to the two young 





men, standing, like supporters to a shield, at 
either side the door of the barouche. 

‘+ And now, I suppose, we must say good-bye, 
for a while, at least, to you gentlemen, hoping to 
meet again, perhaps in Cuba, Mr. Pampalona; 
perhaps in New York, Mr. Trecothick.”’ 

Both menbowed; Trecothick smiled, Pampalona 
looked embarrassed, 

The Saxon was readiest to declare his 
intentions. 

«I icertainly hope to meet again, Mrs. Water- 
ston,” he said, *‘ but may I not change the scene 
from New York to Nassau, and the time to this 
evening, or to-morrow morning ?”’ 

‘‘ What, are you going to stay here?” 

‘¢ With your permission, dear madam.”’ 

“Oh! Well, I’m very glad, I’m sure.” And 
she spoke the: truth, for Trecothick was an un- 
exceptionable parti, and. Hilda was a marriage- 
able girl. ‘But you, Mr. Pampalona?’’ con- 
tinued she, holding out her hand. 

“«T, too, madam, am proposing to remain in 
Nassau,” said the Cuban, with a pleading half 
glance at Hilda, who looked at the sea, shimmer- 
ing in the morning sunshine, 

‘* Perfectly, charming!’ exclaimed Hilda’s 
mother, in her most society. tone, for she was 
really vexed, ‘‘Then, as there are no adieux to 
make, we will not detain you gentlemen longer, 
just now, hoping to see you at Government 
House, very soon and very often. Good 
morning.” 

Both gentlemen lifted their hats. Pampalona, 
including Trecothick in his sweeping bow, was 
turning away, when the latter, with a sudden 
impulse, made a stride toward him, and offered 
his hand.. The Cuban took it, but looked 
surprised. 

‘Let us walk up to the hotel, together,” said 
Mark. ‘I have something to. say. And in the 
first place, I will beg you to excuse any want of 
ceremony, or etiquette, in this way of breaking 
the ice; but I’m a, plain, honest sort of fellow, 
and. say what I mean, without fear or favor, to 
every one.’’ 

‘‘T shall meet you in the same spirit, sir, and 
am -honored by your confidence,’”’ replied 
Pampalona, guardedly, 

“ Well, we have been rather at cross purposes, 
so far, because there’s been a little rivalry, per- 
haps; and you, more than I, have been jealous ; 
but the fact is just here. On board that ship 
there was a lady, whose name I do not know, 
and to whom I never spoke ;. but, for whose sake 
Iam going to stay in Nassau, just as for her sake 
I could have gone on to Cuba, or to the world’s 
end, to get another look into her face, and see 
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what she meant by the look she did give me, the 
only time I ever. saw her.”’ 

‘* And you do not address, Miss Waterston 2’ 

‘<Not at alj, except as she is a very charming 
girl, and of my world, and so we naturally are 
companionable.” 

This time it was the Spaniard who grasped the 

xon’s hand, and stared straight into his eyes. 

‘My friend, you have slain a terrible lion in 
my path, and one of which I was horribly afraid,’ 
said he. ‘Now, tell meif I can help you in this 
matter.” t 

«Very much, perhaps; for the lady is either 
the wife, or daughter of your countryman, 
Valdez.” 

“Valdez! I know nobody called Valdez,” 
replied Pampalona, guardedly. 

“Oh, it is only a travelling name, I presume; 
but he is the old gentleman, with whom I saw 
you speaking, on the after-deck, last night. Gray- 
haired, rather stout, with shaggy eyebrows, and 
keen black eyes. His staterooms were 42 and 
43.’ . 

» .“ Yes, yes, I know, No, he is not really Val- 
dez, of course he is not; and he said he used to 
know my parents, and would come to my house, 
sometime, in his true character, Ido not know, 
at all, who he is,’’ said Pampalona, musingly. 
“And it is a lady with him, whom you are in 
this place to meet ?’’ 5 

* Yes, and I hoped you could tell me who she 
is.” 

** No, I have never heard of her until now; but 
your confidence shall not be misplaced, sefior. I 
will both. keep your secret, and help you to un- 
rayel your mystery; always with the under- 
standing that you are not my rival with the } 
Sefiorita Waterston.”’ 

*Itis a bargain, amigo.’ And once more the 
young men struck hands, and proceeded together 
up the steep; white hill of Parliament street, to } 
the huge, pink hotel, whose hospitable roof } 
shelters pretty nearly every visitor to Nassau. 

But upon the books of the Royal Victoria, } 
though Trecothick looked, and looked again, 
appeared no such name as Valdez; and to the 
table came no such face; and in the corridors 
resounded no such shrill bark, as proclaimed the 
presence of the dog belonging to the Valdez 
family. 

That afternoon, the two young man, enlisting 
the services of a shrewd and very black gentle- 
man, who offered himself as guide, servant, and 
general factotum, thoroughly explored the town, 
at least, so far as minor hotels, lodging houses, 
and furnished apartments went; but still no? 


trace of the family Valdez was discovered. Tired, 
Vou. LXXV.—38. 








disgusted and puzzled, they stood at the top of 
the hill, above the hotel, to watch the steamer 
gracefully curve her way out of the harbor, 
Suddenly, Pampalona exelaimed : 

“Amigo! The family Valdez is on board that 
vessel.’’ 

‘Nol What do you mean?’ 

‘‘ What more natural? Valdez wishes to throw 
you off the scent, He knows that you, will dis- 
cover that he has landed ; perhaps it was he who 
bribed the steward to tell you so; he comes on 
shore, puts himself out of the way, until the 
vessel is about to sail; then goes quietly on board 
again ; and is off before you guess at the trick. 
Eh ? , 

‘And no way to follow, for two weeks! Let 
us go up to Government House, and call upon our 
friends there,’’ said Trecothick, lighting a cigar, 
and handing his case to his friend. 

Pampalona looked at him, out of the corners of 
his. violet eyes. This stolid, Saxon self-command 
and reticence, was so foreign to his, nature, as to 
fill him with suspicion; and declining the cigar, 
with a backward movement of the hand, he coldly 
asked : 

«« Are we then to be rivals again ?”’ 

Mark stared him full in the face, colored 
angrily, and then burst into a loud laugh... 

‘‘ Excuse me, Pampalona, slow-moulded fellows, 
like us, can’t whiffle round at that rate. At five 
o’clock, ready to swim from here to Cuba, to 
follow Dol6éres; and at six, making love to Miss 
Hildegarde Waterston! Besides that, there's 
such a word as honor in English; and I presume 
in Spanish, also.” 

‘*Men have died by thousands, to prove that 
there is both such a word in Spanish and such 
a thing,” replied the Cuban, proudly. 

In reply, Mark. silently offered the cigar-case, 
again, this time with success: 

That evening, the young men strolled along 
the crest of the hill, looking down upon. the 
twinkling lights of the town, and across the bay 
to the Pharos, on the long, low island, serving as 
its breakwater. They followed the white, hard 
road, until it wound in between iron gates, 
guarded by a sentry, and so walked along to the 
front of the handsome resi , known to 
Nassau folk, as Government House. 

* The ladies were at home, a fact patent to the 
guests, as they were sitting upon the verandah, 
Hilda looking very lovely in the white lawn dress, 





, she had already distinterred from her boxes, and 


Mrs. Waterston, serene and dignified, in black 
lace and velvet, with jewels in her soft, white 
hair. The Governor, a gentleman somewhat 
advanced in life, and a widower, was away from 
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Nassau, making an official tour through the out- 
islands; but he was represented at home, by his 
private secretary, who was, furthermore, husband 
of the governor’s daughter ;' and by his:son, Tom, 
with whom we are already acqtiainted, and who, 
with all the ardor and freshness of twenty, was 
now making desperate love to his cousin Hilda. 

But the latter, however, listened to him in 
amiable abstraction; while her eyes shyly followed 
Mark Trecothick’s movements, as he made him- 
self agreeable, now to Mrs. Murray, now to Mrs. 
Waterston, .and without’ apparent intention 
avoided ‘herself; while Rafael’s dark and lum- 
inous glaneés shot; ceaselessly from her face’ to 
that of his friend. 

Nobody felt very comfortable, or at'ease, and 
Trecothick was fingering his hat, preparatory to 
leave-taking, when, in one of those sudden pauses 
to which general conversation is liable, Tom 
Burleigh’s merry voice was audible, saying: 

“Oh, yes, cousin, there is a jolly underground 
passage, from here to Fort Charlotte, as much as 
two miles long, and dangerous no end. T’ll show 
it you, Some day.” 

‘Nonsense, Tom,” interposed Mrs. Murray, 
who was of an eminently practical turn of mind, 
‘‘ Papa’ says there is no such passage, and if there 
ever was, it is filled up now. You know he 
doesn’t like you to talk in that wild way!’ 

‘“ But was there ever really such a passage, and 
what was it for?’’ demanded 'Mrs. Waterston, 
curiously, 

“TI don’t know, really. How is it, James?” 
asked Mrs. Murray, \deferring to her husband, 
who had amused himself a little with antiquarian 
researches, and she was replied : 

“Why, yes, I think, no doubt, there was and 
is such a passage; but the entrance is walled up 
in the fort; and hidden at this end. It was con- 
structed to enable the governor to escape to a 
place of safety, in case of one of the insurrections, 
or attacks of Spaniards or pirates, so common in 
the early history of the colony. There are also 
subterraneous passages, from Fort Charlotte to 
the sea-coast, so any fugitive governor, prudent 
enough to have a vessel in the offing, and a boat 
on the beach, would have a very fair chance of 
escape.” 

“There, Bertha, you see it was ‘not ‘non- 
sense,’ after all,”” exclaimed Tom, triumphantly ; 
and as Bertha seemed likely to reply with some 
warmth, Trecothick hastened to take leave, idly 
musing, as he and Pampalona walked back to the 
hotel, upon the subterraneous passage from Gov- 
ernment House to Fort Charlotte, a boat upon 
the beach, and the vessel in the offing. 

Three days passed languidly away. The Cuban 





cared for nothing in Nassau but Hilda Waterston, 
and was always at Government House. Tre- 
cothick cared for nothing, whatever, in Nassau, 
and only waited for the day when ke could leave 
it.’ He had found a good saddle horse, and rode, 
restlessly, hither and yon, sometimes with his 
party, oftener alone. 

One day, when he had allowed his horse to 
choose a faint hill track, hardly to -be made 
out among the luxuriant vegetation of the'place, 
he suddenly perceived that he had come upon the 
rear of a wild settlement of native Africans, col- 
onized ‘here, and ag savage, except, perhaps, for 
eannibalism, a8 in the wilds of Timbuctoo. The 
roads through this place are hardly more than 
footpaths, and ‘as intricate as a maze, so that 
Trecothick, not wishing to sever his acquaintance 
with people, or dwellings, turned his horse hither 
and thither, trying to escape this vicinity, until 
he felt -himself fairly lost, and paused beside a 
hedge of maguey, looking enquiringly about him. 

A shrill little yelp, from the other side of the 
hedge, startled him, and gent the blood racing 
through his veins, with a tingle of delight. That” 
yelp! It was, it must be, the yelp of the only 
dog in the world, for which Trecothick cared— 
the dog of the Valdez family. ‘ 

He reined his horse close to the hedge; but 
the maguey plants grew so strongly, and so close, 
that it was impossible to see over ‘or through 
them, or to thrust them aside. One sense disap- 
pointed, he essayed another, and half timidly, 
half audaciously, exclaimed : t 

‘“Doléres! Are you there?” 

A low rustle, as of a woman’s garments, 
pause, and then a soft voice replied, tremulously, 
“Who calls? Who knows poor Doléres ?” 

“‘A friend. One who will -help her if he can. 
(Confound the hedge!) Wait until I can come 
to you, dear lady, and I will tell you more.” 

And Mark, who had, as may W& imagined, 
spoken some of these phrases aloud, and one to 
himself, shook ‘his horse's bridle, and set off at a 
gallop down the line of the hedge, which termi- 
nated, at last, beside a high, locked gate, through 
whose bars he saw a large, old house of weather- 
stained limestone, half ‘buried in tropical foliage. 

Leaning from his horse, the young man exam- 
ined the fastenings of the gate. They:were proof 
against anything less than a locksmith’s, or black- 
smith’s arts, and the iron pickets rose eight feet 
from the ground. Noone was insight. But the 
sharp voice of the little dog sounded nearer, and 
Mark waited with such patience as he might, until 
he again caught the sound of rustling skirts, and 
the next moment saw a slender, black-clad figure 
emerge from the thicket, and approach the gate. 








SONNETS. 
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Yes, there were the great, unfathomable, dark § 
eyes, with that wistful gaze intensified now, as 
they rested, enquiringly, upon his; the sweet, 
pale: face, anid\infantile mouth; the low, wide 
sweep. of brow; and the massive waves of hair, 
rippling above it. Yes, Doléres, herself, and 

tter worth the seeking, than he, at first, had 

. thought her. He leaped from his horse, and, 
hardly knowing what he did, thrust both hands 
through the bars, exclaiming, passionately : 

“Thank God! I see you at last!” 

She hesitated, then drew a little nearer, but 
not within reach of the wistful hands, and shyly 
asked : 

‘But who are you, sefior, and how. do you 
know my name ?”’ 

‘*T am Mark, call me Mark; and let me call 
you Doléres.”’ 

‘Mark! Itis an English name; and you, are 
you an Englishman ?”’ 





“No, an American. But tell me, quickly, 
Doléres, are you in danger, or unhappy? Do 
youneed help? Whoisthatold man? Is he—” 

He wished‘ to“say ‘your husband,” but the 
words choked him, and he could not speak them. 
Nor did Dolores reply. In the momentary pause 
that ensued, the little dog jumped up, and began 
barking furiously, looking in the direction whence 
the crackling of boughs, and the rustle of leaves, 
suggested that some one was approaching, 

Doléres clasped her hands, and turning yet 
paler than was her. wont, exclaimed: , 

“They are coming! Go, go. quickly! 
go, or you can ‘never help, me again, 
to-morrow.” ‘3 

Mark leaped upon his horse, and at the same 
moment the gray head of Sefigr Valdez protruded 
itself from among the bushes,,followed by that 
of a sullen-looking negro. 

[PO, BE CONTINUED. } 


Oh, 
Come 
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» NIGHT. 
. WHEN peeps the moon above the Orient’s height, 
“And shadows scatter o’er the evening’s plain, 
My fancy wakes, and through a fair domain, 
The realm of dreams, speeds onward in its flight. 
» I seem to walk ’neath skies forever bright, 
To listen to the wild bird’s 'trancing strain. 
I watch the blue waves sparkle in the night, 
Around the islands of the southern main. 
And many a lovely scene again L see, 
Borne from the shadowy past, unto my view, 
Young faces, woods, green fields, and streams as free 
As my own heart, when first their charms I knew, 
But false and: fleeting, like all visions fair, 
They vanish as the mists on morning’s air. 





SONNETS. 


FIFIELD. 


MORNING: 
Anr when, afar, the glimmering fires of day, 

Along the gateway of the sun are burning, 

When Nature wakes, and from her slumber turning, 
With rosy'smiles, greets the bright sun’s fifst’ ray ; : 
When from the wood resounds the wild bird's lay, ’ 

And mounts the lark, the dewy meadow spurning; 

Far in the east the glorious sun discerning, 

The mists before his pathway break away; 

I hear the birds, amid the branches singing. 
I walk where roses droop o’er/shady streams, 

Where crystal dew,on grass and flowers clinging 
Sparkles like diamonds in the sun’s bright beams; 

I dream not of the past, a fairer scene’ * 

Lies in the future, dewy, fresh and green! 





SNOW. 





BY 





I ar by the fern-traced window, } 
And gaze at the fleecy snow, 
As it softly falters downward 
To the cold, brown earth, below. 
Fiakelet on flakelet falls it, 
Pure as the soul of a child. 
Fairer than lily petals, 
Stainless and undefiled. 


Crowning each cot and mansion, 
Shrouding the long, dark street; 

White, as the glistening foam-bells, 
Noiseless as fairy feet, 





MARIE J. 


M’COLL. 


Draping the leafless branches 
In rich and chaste array; 
Bringing a dream of blossoms, 
And sunny, fragrant May. 





Beautiful snow, fit emblem 
Art thou of the heart, e’er sin 

Has sullied the soul’s fair temple, 
And evil dwells within. 

Ah! who hath a stainless tablet? 
Yet God hath said, we know, 

“Though your sins be red as scarlet, 
I will make them white as snow.” 















HOW THE BAMBERSES BORROWED JOSIAH. 





BY JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE. 





Wuex we bought our farm, there wus a house 
on it, jist acrost the road from our’n; it wus 
‘middlin’ small, and dretful kinder run down and 
shakey, and T had entirely gin up the idee of 
enybody’s livin’ there. 

But all of @ sudden, Josiah started up, and 
said he was goin’ to fix up that house, and rent 
it, “he believed he could make piles of money 
out of it, a-rentin’ it, and he wanted some 
neighbors.” 

Says I, “Josialf Aflen, you'd better let well 
enough alone. ‘You'd better let the old house stay 
as it is,” says I, ‘There is werse neighbors than 
them that is stayin’ in the old house now.” 

‘*What do you mean, Samantha?’ And his 
eyes showed the whites all’round ’em, he was 
that surprised. 

But I says, ‘‘There are werse neighbors, and 
more troublesome creeters in this world, Josiah 
Allen, than peace, and quiet, and-repose.” 

“‘Oh, shaw!” says he. ‘Why can’t you talk 
common sense, if you have got any.’ And he 
went on in firm, obstinate way. “I am deter- 
mined to fix up the house, and rent it. Wimmens 
never can see into business. They haven’t got 
the brains’ for it: ‘You hain’t to blame for it, 
Samantha }' but ‘you ‘haven't got the head to see 
how profitable I am goin’ to make it, And then, 
our nearest neighbors now live well on to a 
quarter of a mile away. How neat it will be to 
have neighbors, right here, by us all the tine, 
day and night.”” And he added, dreamily, “I 
love to neighber, Samantha, I love to neighber, 
dearly.” 

But I held firm, and told him ‘‘ He’d better 
let well enough alone.’’ But he wus sot as sot 
could be, and went on a-fixin’ the house, and it 
cost him nearer a hundred dollars than it did 
anything else, besides lamin’ himself, and 
blisterin’ his hands to work on it himself, and 
fillin’ his eyes with plaster, and gettin’ creaks in 
his back a-liftin’ ’round and repairin’. 

But he felt neat through it all. It seemed as 
if the more money-he laid out, and the werse he 
got hurt, the more his mind soared up, a-thinkin’ 
how much money he wus goin’ to make a-rentin’ 


rset: seem to wait a minute. I told him 
keep cool, Says I, ‘‘ You’l make money by it, if 
you do.” Butno: hecouldn’t wait till somebody 
came to him, he kept inquirin’ ’round; and one 
day he came home from Janesville tickled most 
to death, seemingly. He'd rented the house to a 
Mr. Bamber ; the bargain wus all made. 

Says I, coldly, ‘Is it the Bamberses that used 
to live in Loon Town?” 

“Yes,” says he. ‘And they are splendid 
folks, Samantha; and I have made a. splendid 
bargain; they are goin’ to give me fifty dollars 
a year for the house and garden. What do you 
think now? I never should have known they 
wus a-lookin’ for a house, if I hadn’t been 
a-enquirin’ ’round. What do you think, now, 
about my keepin’ cool ?”’ é 

Says I, mildly, but firmly, ‘‘My mind hain’t 
changed from what is wus more formally.” 

« Wall, what do you think, now, about my 
lettin’ the old house run down, when I can make 
fifty dollars a year, clean gain, besides more’n 
three times that in solid comfort, a-neighberin’.” 

Says I, firm as a rock, “(My mind hain’t 
changed, Josiah Allen, so much as the width of 
a horse-hair.”’ 

Says he, ‘I always said, and knew, that 
wimmen hadn’t got no heads. But it isagrevatin’, 
it is awful agrevatin’, when enybody ‘has made 
such a bargain as I have, to not have enybody’s 
wife appreciate it. And I should think it wus 
about time to have supper, if you are goin’ hive 
any to-night.” . 

I calmly rose, and put on the tea-kettle, and 
never disputed a word with him about whether 
I had a head, or not. Good Lord: I knew I 
had one, and what was the use of arguin’ about 
it? Inever said a word, but I kept a-thinkin’. 
I had heard of the Bamberses before. It had 
eome right straight tome: Miss Ebenezer Scwelz, 
she that was Nably Spink’s nephew's wife’s step- 
mother, Miss Bumper, lived neighber'to ’em, and 
she had told me, Nably had, that them Bamberses 
wus shiftless creeters. 

Bnt the bargain.wus all. made, ‘and there 
wuzn’t no use in saying anything, and I knew 





it, and what @ beautiful time he wus a-goin’ to 
have a-neighberin’. 

Wall, jist as soon as the house wus done, he } 
sot out to find some one to occupy it, for that man } 


if I should tell Josiah what I had heard, he'd 
only go to arguin’ agin that I hadn’t no head. 
So I didn’t .say nothin’, and the very next day 
they moved in. They had been stayin’ a spell 
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to her folks’es, a little ways beyond Janesville. 
They said the house they had been livin’ in, at 
Loon Town, was so uncomfortable, they couldn’t 
stay initaday longer. But we heard afterwards, 
Miss Scwelz heard right from Miss Bumpers’es 
own lips, that they wus smoked out, the man 

at owned the house had to smoke ’em out, to 
get rid of "em. 

‘Wall, as I said, they come—Mr. Bamber and 
his wife, and his wive’s sister (she wus: Irish,) 
and the childern. And, oh! how neat Josiah 
Allen did feel. He wus over there before they 
had hardly got sot down, and offered to do any- 
thing under the sun for’em, and offered ’em 
everything we had in the house. I, myself, kep’ 
cool and cullected together. Though I treated 
’em in a liberal way, and in the course of two or 
three days, I made ’em a friendly call, and acted 
well towards ’em. 

But instead of runnin’ over there the next day, 
and two or three times a day, I made a practice 
of stayin’ to home considerable ; and Josiah took 
me to do forit. But I told him that ‘I treated 
them jist exactly as I wanted them to treat me.” 
Says I, ‘a megum course is the best course to 
pursue in nearly every course of life, neighborin’ 
especially,” says I. I begin as I can hold out. 
I lay out to be’ kind and friendly to ’em, but I 


don’t intend to make it my home with them, nor } 


do T want them to make it their home with me.” 
Says I, ‘‘once in two or three days is enough, 
and enough, Josiah Allen, is as good as a feast.” 

“Wall,” says he; “if I ever enjoyed anything 


in this world, I enjoy neighberin’ with them { 


folks,” says he. ‘They think the world of me. 
It beats all how they wership me. The childern 
take to me so, they don’t want me. out of their 





sight, hardly a minute. Bamber and his wife $ 


says they think it is in my looks. You know I } 
am pretty-lookin’,Samantha. They say the baby ; 


will cry after me so quick, . It. beats all, what ; 
friends we have got to be, [ and the Bamberses, 
and it is agrevatin’, Samantha, to think you { 
don’t seem to feel towards ’em that strong friend- 
ship that I feel.” 

Says I, ‘‘ Friendship, Josiah Allen, is a great 
word.” Says I, “True friendship is the most 
beautiful thing on earth; it is love without pas- 
sion, tenderness without alloy. And,’’ says I, 
soarin’ up into the réalm of allegory, where, on 
the feathery wings of pure eloquence, I fiy 
frequent, ‘‘ Intimacy hain’t friendship.” Says 
I, ‘Two men may sleep together, year after year, 
on the same feather bed; and’ wake up in the 
mornin’, and shake hands with each other, per- 
fect strangers, made so unbeknown to them. 
And feather, beds, nor pillers, nor nothin’ can’t 





bring ’em no nigher to each other. And they 
can keep it up, from year to year, and lock arms 
and prominade together through the day, and not 
be no nigher to each other. They can keep their 
bodies side by side, but their souls, who can 
tackle ’em together, unless nature tackled ’em, 
unbeknown to them? Nobody. 

‘“¢ And then agin two persons may meet, comin’ 
from each side of the world; and they will look 
right through each other’s eyes, down into their 
souls, and see each other’s image there; born so, 
born friends, entirely unbeknown tothem. Thou- 
sands of milds apart, and all the insperations of 
heaven and earth; all the influence of life, edu- 
cation, joy and sorrow, has been fitting them for 
each other (unbeknown to them); twin souls, 
and they not knowin’ of it.” 

‘‘Speakin’ of twin—” says Josiah. 

But I wus soarin’ too high to light down, that 
minute; so I kep’ on, though his interruption 
wus a-lowerin’ me down gradual. 

Says I, “ Be good and kind to everybody, and 
Mr. Bambers’es folks, as you have opportunity ; 
but before you make bosom friends of ’em, wait 
and see if your soul speaks.’ Says I, firmly, 
‘Mine don’t, in the case of the Bamberses.”’ 

“Speakin’ of twin,” says Josiah, agin, “ Did 
you ever see so beautiful a twin as Mr. Bam- 
bers’es twin is? What a pity they lost’ the mate 
to it! Their ma says it is. perfectly wonderful 
the way that babe takes to me. - I held it all the 
while she wus ironin’, this fOrenoon. And the 
two boys foller me ’round all-day; tight to 
my heels, instead of their father. Bamber says 
they think I am the prettiest man they ever 
see.” 

Before I had time te say a word back, Bam- 
ber’s wive’s sister opened the door, and come in 
unexpected, and said, ‘‘that Mrs. Bamber wanted 
to borrow the loan of ten pounds of side pork, 
some flour, the dish-kettle, and my tooth-brush.”’ 

I let ’em all go, for I wus d&termined to use 


’em well, but I told Josiah, after she went off , 


with ’em, “that I did hate to lend my tooth-brush, 
the ‘worst kind.”’ 

And Josiah ’most snapped my head off, and 
muttered about my not bein’ neighberly, and that 
I didn’t feel a mite about neighberin’, as he did. 

And I made a vow, then, and there, (inside of 
my mind,) that I-wouldn’t say a word to Josiah 
Allen on the subjéct, not if they borrowed us 
out of house and home. Thinkses I, I can stand 
it as long as he can; if they spile our things, he 
has got to pay for new ones; if they waste our 
property, he has got to lose it; if they spile our 
comfort, he’s got to stand it as well as I have; 
and knowin’ the doggy obstinacy of his sect, I 
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considered this great truth, that the stiller 1 kep’, 
and the less I said about,’em, the quicker he’d 
get sick of ’em; so I held firm. And never let 
on to Josiah but what it. wus solid comfort to me 
to have ’em there, all .the time, a’ most; and not 
havin’ a minute I could call my own, and havin’ 
*em borrow everything under the sun that ever 
wus borrowed ; garden-sass of all kinds, and the 
lookin’-glass, groceries, vittles, cookin’ utensils, 
stove, pipe, a feather bed, bolsters, bed-clothes 
and the New Testament. 

They even borrowed Josiah’s clothes. Why, 
Bamber wore. Josiah’s best pantaloons more tian 
Josiah did. He gotso, he didn’t act as if he could 
ster out without Josiah’s best pantaloons: He'd 
keep a-tellin’ that he wus goin’ to get a new pair, 


but didn’t get em, and would hang onto Josiah’s.., 


And Josiah had to stay to home a number. of 
times, jist on that account, And then he’d bor- 
row Josiah’s galluses. Josiah had got kinder 
run out of galluses, and hadn’t got but 
one pair of sound ones, And Josiah would have 
to pin his pantaloons onto his vest, and the pins 
would loose out, and it wus ‘all Josiah could do to 
keep his clothes on. It made it awful bad for 
him. I know, one day, when I had a lot of com- 
pany, I had to wink him out of the room a num- 
ber of times, to fix himself, so he would look 
decent. But all through it, I kep’ still and never 
said a word. I see we wus loosin’ property 
fast, and had lost. every mite of comfort we had 
enjoyed, for there wus, some on ’em there every 
minute of the time, a’ most, and some of the time 








two or three of’em. Why, Mrs. Bamber used 
to comeover and eat breakfast with us lots of 
times. She'd say, she felt so manger that she 
couldn’t eat nothin’, to home, and she thought 
mebby my vittles would. go to the place. And 
besides losin’ our property and comfort, I'll be 
hanged if I didn’t think, sometimes, that I should 
lose my pardner by ’em, they worked him so. 
But I held firm,’ Thinkses I, to myself, it must 
be that Josiah will get sick of neighborin’, after 
awhile, and start ’em off. For the sufferin’s 
that man endured couldn’t never be told or sung. 

Why before they had been there a month, as I 
told: Miss Scwelz, she was to our house a-visitin’, 
and Josiah was in the buttery a-churnin’, and I 
knew he wouldn’t hear, says I, ‘*They have 
borrowed everything I have got, unless it is 
Josiah.’’ And if you'll believe it, before I had 
got the words out of my mouth, Mrs. Bamber’ses 
sister opened the door, and walked in, and asked 
me ‘‘If I could spare Mr. Allen, to help stretch 
a carpet.’’ And I whispered to Miss Sewelz, and 
says I, ‘‘if they hain’t borrowed the last thing 
now, if they hain’t borrowed Josiah.’ But I 
told the girl ‘to take him in welcome.’’.. (I wus 
very polite to ’em, and meant to be, but cool). 

So I tuk holt and done the churnin’, myself, 
and let him go. ' 

But I must stop now, for I see Josiah a-comin’ 
across the field to supper, and curius to tell, 
he’s always hungry for supper. Boys and hus- 
bands allus is hungry. Another time I'll tell 
what came of borrowin’ Josiah. 








WE met at the sea-side, one summer. 
She had such a “love of a dress,” 

(She wore it Zor every new-comer,) 
And smiled—it was like a caress! 

I said that I sketched for a living, 
She answered she “ doted on art,” 

And looked so, I thought she was giving 
Her fortune, as well as her heart. 


I dreamed then a dream that might madden 
The soul, say of even Millais. 

I fancied I’d found, like Aladdin, 
The wealth to give kingdoms away. 

Td woo her, and win her, and marry, 
And then to dear Paris we'd hie. 

Thrice fortunate ship that should carry 
Twin souls, such as Lily and I! 


We strolled in the moonlight, that even; 
The sea was as calm as the skies. 

I vowed that her face was my heaven, 

No stars were as bright as her eyes. 
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She languishing sang (oh! that shoulder, 
I still see its ravishing gleam, 
And shall, till I’m. centuries older), 
“ How dear, how divine is Love's Dream.” 


All night the sweet strains of that solo 
Surged wildly and mad thro’ my brain— 
I met her, next day, at the Polo, 
With young Pete Gorilla Fitz Payn! 
He'd four-in-hands; led the cotillions ; 
Shot pigeons, too, out of a trap; 
Was heir to.a couple of millions; 
While I wasn’t heir to a “rap,” 


She watched, from his mail-coach, the playing, 
And smiled her witch-smile at his Teer. 
I bowed; but she stared, as if saying, 
“ What impndent tramp have we here?” 
That Fall, at Grace Church, they were married, 
And went off to Europe to stay. 
While I—well, by duns I’m still harried, 
And “ pot-boilers” paint night and day. 
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LOVE. 


BY PRANCGCES HODGSON BURNETT. 


_ Sue finished her letter, thus: 

There is a great deal of company in the house, 
and everybody is very grand and gay. Dear Val, 
I hope you won’t think.me a disgrace to you, 
when I confess that, sometimes, when I hear 
them laughing and enjoying themselves in the 
drawing-room below me, I cannot help wishing 
that I was grand and gay: too, and occasionally 
even feel a little savage about it—not, however, 
because they are rich, so much as because I am 
not. Won't it be nice, Val, when you get that 
‘raise,’ and I can come to Paris to you, and we 
can live together in one of those tiny suites of 
apartments, which are like the compartments in 
a work-box. I am sure you would not care how 


small the compartments were, so that your house- 
keeper was 


Your own Affectionate, 
Mea.” 

There was a floating mist in the flower-like 
blue of Meg’s eyes, as she closed, her envelope, 
and secured it with an unnecessary little thump 
of her small fist. 

.  Because,”’ she whispered unsteadily, ‘‘ there 
never was a brother worth half of Val, and I 
can’t help feeling a bit homesick for him, partic- 
ularly when those people down stairs make so 
much hilarious fuss. It is the queerest thing, 
that laughing, and singing, and dancing should 
have such a strange, melancholy sound, just 
because they have to float up a pair of stairs. It 
is as if all the fun died out on the way, and there 
was nothing left but the sound, without the least, 
atom of meaning.’ Supporting her pretty, round 
chin on the hollow of her palm, her elbow on the 
table, she sat still for a minute, and listened. 
Some one was singing now, some one, with a 
delightful, masculine voice, full of music, 

“My love is like the red, red rose, 
That's freshly sprung in June; 
My love is like the nielody, 
That's sweetly played in tune.” 

And more of like effect, with a great deal of 
tenderness and spirit, 

** Ah,”’ said Meg, softly, as in meditation, ‘that 
is Captain Biddulph.” 

Almost directly, however, the closing of the | 
drawing-room door shut off Captain Biddulph, 
and his song too; and with a half impatient sigh, 
Meg rose. 

‘‘ Never mind,”’ she said. ‘I shall have time 
to slip out, and take Val’s letter to the village 





before the children’s dinner. The walk will do 
me goed too.” 

Just ten minutes afterwards, Captain Biddulph, 
who had a moment. before seated himself on a 
lounge near a window, for the purpose of enter- 
taining three nephews of» tender age, but 
sanguinary taste, with a story of a ‘“‘man-eater,” 
suddenly paused at the very outset of the 
thrilling recital, with the remark : 

‘‘Look here! Suppose’ we go out, and tell it. 
It will sound ever so much worse out of doors.’ 

There was no hesitation in swallowing the bait. 
Six voices—three neices having joined the chorus 
—vociferated ecstatic delight at once. } 

“Yes, yes. Let us!) And then you can'show 
how it roared—and eyerything.”’ 

_ Biddulph got up. 

“Come along,’’ he said, ‘unceremoniously, 
taking long strides across the ‘room, as if there 
was not a moment to lose: And thus,’ followed 
by his adoring juvenile rabble, he took his 
departure. 

It was rather base, the manner in which’ he 
turned upon theaffectionate mob, when he got them 
out of doors; but perhaps it could not be helped. 

“T say!’ he exclaimed. ‘There is Miss 
Langdale, on her way to the village. Suppose 
we go with her.”” And not regarding in the least 
the cries of, ‘‘ Ah, but the tiger, uncle Erice—the 
tiger,’’ he followed the slim, black figure, without 
more ado. 

It was not the easiest thing in the world, tc 
gain upon her light, springing steps, particularly 
with the six protesting at his heels; but he 
accomplished the matter, so far as to'get within 
hearing distance, and then, as was very natural, 
Meg turned about, ‘in some astonishment. '», 


“Children !’”’ she exclaimed to her rie 
‘‘Does Mrs. Dalglieth know that you have left” if 
the house? I am afraid—” ‘ 

“Uncle Eric—”’ began the chorus. 

By this time, Biddulph was at her side, raising 
his hat, and looking down into her face. 

‘“‘She knows they are with me,’’ he said. 
‘‘Don’t mind them. They needed exercise—and 
so did I.” 

Meg ordered her charges into line, and mar- 
shaled them before her, sedately. 

“Tf, Mrs. Dalglieth knows,’’ she answered, “ of 
course it does not matter.’’ 

(62) 
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He was an odd fellow, this Biddulph, certainly. 
After all the treacherous diplomacy he had 


' employed to gain this poor little interview, he 


scarcely spoke a dozen sentences, either on their 
way to the village, or back again; but stalked 
along in a brooding kind of silence, only occa- 
sionally making a remark. In fact, upon the 
whole, he had the effect of rather depressing 
Meg’s spirits. <‘If he is as—as sulky as this, 
always,’’ was her secret thought, “I'would rather 
have Val, than ten ofhim.’’. And if it had not been 
for the exuberant spirits of the sportive six, who 
kept her entirely employed, she would have 
found her walk a very neutral-tinted affair, 
indeed. 

Once, however, as they neared home, he did 
rouse himself, in quite a remarkable manner; 
and it was an innocent question of little Jack 
Dalglieth’s, which was the means of stimulating 
him. . 

«Miss, Langdale,” said’ Jack, who was rather 
a confidential friend of his preceptress’s. | “ Miss 
Langdale, was that letter to Val?” 

‘Yes, Jack,’’ answered Meg, in her pretty, 
soft voice. ‘‘It was to Val.” 

- Then Captain Biddulph roused: himself from 
his depth of silence and abstraction. 

“Val!” he echoed. ‘That is rather « point- 
whlnk. question, isn’t it, Jack?’ There isan ex- 

moral axiom, which remarks that ‘ Boys 
should be seen, but not—’”’ 
a ped him, with a frank, little smile. 

*Valis my brother,”’ she said...’ ‘* And I often 
talk to, Jack about him.’’ 

** Yes,” added Jack. ‘ And le loves her; she 

him, . And he lives in Paris, works very 

; but when he gets a raise, he is going to 
d for-her | to’ live with him, and keep house ; 


‘and they will havea little apartment, and go to 


the theatre together—’’ 
** Never mind, Jack,” said Meg. ‘‘We must 


























































Captain Biddulph. Everybody can- 
to care about it'as we do.”’ 

”” exclaimed’ Jack’s extraordinary rela- 
turning and looking down into Meg’s big, 
ubled eyes, with most unnecessary warmth 
and fervor in his own. 

Care? If you only knew how unavoidable 
it is, that I should care for everything and every- 
body connected—” 

But there he stopped, seeming to check him- 
self, with a violent effort. 

“I beg pardon,” he ended. ‘+ I am worse than 
Jack.” And looked so gloomy, forthwith, that 
Meg was quite perturbed, and was glad of the 
excuse of gathering together the strays of her 
flock, before entering the grounds. 


The flock, however, had been stabbed in the 
most vulnerable part of their armor, and broke 
into yigorous protes‘.tions of discontent. 

“Ah!” they wailed. ‘And we have not 
heard'a word about‘the tiger—not aword! And 
you brought us out on purpose to hear it, uncle 
Eric. And now wé have to go in! It’s just a 
shame!’ And Jack was goaded into adding, 
with ‘true British vigorousness of phrase, that 
the state of affairs was ‘‘ Beastly.” 

They had reached the gates, by this time. Bid- 
dulph stopped, and ‘regarded the malcontents 
reflectively. 

“So it is, by Jove!” he remarked. ‘ And if 
Miss Langdale will let me come into the school- 
room, after you have had your dinner, I will tell 
you that story, and another for interest—a fear- 
ful one, with a mad elephant in it. I'did use the 
story as a bait,” he added to Meg, with frank 
grimness. “‘ And it does seem too bad. A little 
like ‘seething the kid im its mother’s milk,’ you 
know.’’ 

Meg ran up stairs to her room, to lay aside 
her hat, and prepare for the nursery dinner. 

“A bait !” she said, touching up her soft, black 
hair. ‘‘ That was a queer word to use. ‘A bait!’’ 

And the face on the toilet glass looked back at 
her, with a hint of confused amazement, not en- 
tirely unmixed with shy pleasure.. 

This, however, was by no mean .the fitst time 
that Captain Biddulph had joined ‘her, in her 
walks. He had’ been in the house longer than 
any of the rest of the guests, and his position 
was naturally a more established one, being 
founded upon the fact of his relationship. » two 
months before, he liad arrived from Madras,"with 
bag and baggage, and a native servant who had 
occasioned much alarm in the nursery. He was 
Mrs. Dalgleith’s only brother, and being of an 
amiable and mendacious character, and not averse 
to the relation of tragic and diffuse histories of 
the most unreliable description, became, at once, 
an object of tumultuous admiration to the tender 
sex. In her seclusion, in the third story, Meg 
heard much of him; but for somedays did not 
chance to ‘see him. One morning, however, on 
going up’ stairs; Biddulph suddenly found him- 

self looking up at a slim, young maiden, in an 
unadorned dress of black, made from some soft, 
close-clinging, old-fashioned ‘silk. It'féll to her 
feet, and closed at’ her slender little throat and 
wrists with a prim, white frill. Her hair was 
quite black, also, but her face was of a flower- 
like fairness, and her eyes reminded him of blue 
convolvulus in fall bloom. She was simply & 
fresh, innocent girl, of an unusually sweet type, 





but she affected him in a manner quite indescrib- 
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able. She startled him into forgetting. his good 
manners. He stopped upon his:step, and stared 
at her for several seconds, as she stood upon her’s 
above him. It'was her natural, surprised blush, 
which recalled him to himself, and caused him to 
pass on, with a rather confused air, and the ‘* beg 
pardon,’’ which is so thoroughly English in its 
brusque politeness. 

After that, it appeared that he gave himself up 
wholly to the wiles of his mob of young relations. 
He allowed them to ensnaré him into the nursery 
and school-room, and to persuade him to ‘accom- 
pany them in their. walks. 

** You are making those children positively un- 
bearable, Eric,” said Mrs. Dalglieth: “If Miss 
' Langdale were not such a gentle, dear person, I 
am sure she would object. You may rejoice that 
she is not a middle-aged woman, with theories.” 

“1 6,’’ replied Biddulph, quietly. 

Meg did nét‘ebject.- She listened'to the fear- 
fully unreliable' stories, when they were told in 
her presence, and even went so far as to laugh 
at them, though their influence upon geographi- 

and historical knowledge was scarcely ortho- 
dox,ana rather tended to people all parts of 
|) Mndia with Thugs, Sepoys, tigers of the “man- 
«+ ating’ order, and a most exaggeratedly mon- 
: species of boa-constrictor. She did her 
best to keep her flock in order, during these 
rambles, and succeeded very creditably, notwith- 
standing the fact that their companion frequently 
found means to interest her. He was a good 
, and had also lived an adventurous, emo- 
i Sometimes, Meg discovered, during 
rolls, that she was quite happy—happy 
tirely new way—so light-hearted, as she 
Was sure she should be, when Val sent for her 
to join him’ in Paris, and play housekeeping in 
* ‘the’ tiny apartment. ‘This, however, was not in- 
variably the case, after the first month. After 
that ime, the bright aspect of affairs changed a 
little."\.A number of visitors arrived, and thé 
house was gayer below stairs than above. Then, 
again, Biddulph began to have queer moods—fits 
of silence and abstraction, such as he gave way 
to Of his walk to the post-office. Sometimes,’ in 
ist of conversation, he would suddenty sink 
gloom) not easy to account for, and won- 
y depressing to Meg. 

‘Though, of course,” she decided, wifh’ much 
simplicity, ‘ it is no business of mine. Tt is not 
as if he was Val. If he was Val, it would be a 
different matter, and I’ should never rest, until 
I found out what troubled him.” 

Occasionally, however,’at this juncture, Val 
er letters not quite so bright as was their 
-and fanoying that the root of the trouble 
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lay in her loneliness and yearning for himself, he 
put forth mightier efforts, and. economized still 
more’ sternly, in his hopes of attaining the end 
he had held in view so long! 

“If we were together, she would be hapyier,”’ 
he would say. ‘It’ is quite natural that she 
should feel the want of pleasure and freedom.”’ 

It was’ true that'‘she had but: few enjoyments 
in the course of her young life. The two had 


been left desolate’ as children, and from seven to 


seventéen, Meg had ‘known only the dull, dreary 
side of existence, to be found in the cheap board- 
ing-school, her poor, little patrimony would pay 
for. Val, who ‘was five years her senior, kad 
gone the treadmill round of a friendless boy’s* 
mercantile experience, until a turn of good luck 
had carried him from a tall, dingy warehouse, in 
London, to a brighter, if busier, life in Paris. 
Up to that time, he had been wont to visit Meg in 
her prim retirement, and an oceasional interview 
with ‘her, in the privacy of the stiff, scholastic 
parlor; when seated together upon the most un- 
pleasant and slippery of horsehair sofas, they 
had rather sadly compared experiences and par- 
taken in some trepidation of various indigestibles 
of a cheap kind, supposed to give ‘a festive char- 
acter to the meeting. 

After Val’s departure t. eign shores, Meg, 
but for a certain patient simplicity, which was 
one of her sweetest characteristics, would have 
sunk into depths of despair; but she had been 
so used to the neglects and uncomfortable tricks 
of fortune, that she was a very unexacting young 
maiden, indeed. Consequently, after her first 
natural days of mourning in secret, she had pro- 
ceeded to console herself, +o the best of her abil- 
ity, and out of this effort had arisen her little.» 
dream of living, as Val’s housekeeper, at some ~~ 
fairy future, in the bright, always gay Paris, of 
which he wrote, and of which, like the rest. of 
the world, he had become so desperately and 
reasonably enamored. wig 

But this had not come to pass yet, and Val was 
quite a man, and she had finished her education, 
and taken her position as governess to five of the 
six rampant, even though well disposed, young 
Dalglieths. , ; 

So, taking all these things into consideration, 
it is not to be wondered at, that, before she un- 
derstood her danger, she had begun to enjoy. the 
strolls, and ‘unreliable stories, more than was 
quite safe, and to listen with a perilous thrill of 
the heart, when the opened door below allowed 
divers sentimental and well-sung masculine 
ditties, to float up the staircase to her small, 
solitary room. Pi 

She did not understand herself, as I say, and 











"*, upon the floor. 
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this arose from, the fact: that, as. far ‘as emotions 

| Were concerned, she had lived the life of a young 
nun, cloister-bred, and consequently was. not. an 
adept in the matter of sentimental analyzation. 
And. still less, did, ghe,,understand Biddulph. 
Since she. found she must, not measure him. by 
Val, she could.not measure him,at all, having no 
other standard, and could only, wonder at, pity, 
and admire him, by turns. 

And yet, she was, so far affected by his moods, 
that when, in the afternoon, after their walk, he 
presented himself; with his, peace-offerings to her 
pupils, he found her in rather, subdued frame 
of mind. Instead of sharing the general hilari- 

» Ousness, she sat apart.and sewed; and several 
times during the, thrilling recitals which followed, 
the audience w roused to much impatient 
clamor, by a sudden lull at some; interesting cli- 
max, when the story-teller was discovered to be 
most unayoidably forgetting himself, and lapsing 
into abstracted silence, instead of attending to 
the catastrophe on, hand ;, though, fortunately, 


the slim, black-clad figure in the roomy, square- ; 
backed chair, was not once suspected of being }. 


sufficient cause. for this remissness. ., The fact 
was, however, that the stories were not upon this 
occasion, up to the usual high-water mark of ex- 
cellence ; and in consequence of this deficiency, 
the audience was more easily disposed of, 

« Let’s go and play ‘ storming of Delhi,’” said 
young Jack, at last, in some discontent. “And 
we ean pretend that uncle Eric is Nana Sahib.” 

But Biddulph dia hot seem to hear this final, 
interesting proposition, 

“i Yes,” he ‘said, absently, « Go and storts 
here'® aaa youngsters. 1 ” used 


, and went over to Meg; 


: seconds, without spren 
om 1 am a ‘pullen fellow,” he 


esi his voice had 0 odd and 
& Of rep and appeal, that Meg’s 
mdér heart started violently. She lifted her 
ee; her lips parted, her eyes troubled and half 
ed. She did not know what to say, even 
ye had given ker time to say anything, which 

a not. 


“T am an un 
stranger tone st ay 
And he turned’ round, 


room. 

ha Meg’ 8 work sli, from her hands, and fell 
hen she had stooped to pick ; 
it up, her eyes were. wide and wet, and she -felt 
that her chin quivered, in a helpless, childless { 


fashion. 


Pavitt hg !? she whispered, ‘' and I'am: unhappy, 
{too! Iam unhappy, too—though I ought not to 
‘ nae ” 

She had never even thought,as much before, 
and having been startled into a feeling, which 
‘ foreed her to say as much, she had made a great 
step. She had advanced te an indirect kind of 
consciousness. 

‘I am unhappy, too,’ she found herself 
repeating, more than once, during her restless 
hours, that night. :‘‘ lam unhappy, too—though 
I ought not»to be.” 

{ Perhaps, upon the whole,,this very state of 
| affairs prepared. her,,a little, for the event which 
happened the very next day. 

In the course of the morning, a message was 
brought to the school-room, requesting that the 
children should be sent down stairs; and: this 
request having been complied with, after half an 
hour’s absence, little Jack Dalglieth rushed in upon 





‘return., He bore an expression. of indignation 
and bewilderment commingted. 

‘* Look jhere,.Miss Langdale,’’ he cried. 
‘say, uncle Erie’s gone.” 
Meg’s heart. seemed to leap up and throb in 
; her throat, 

‘**Gone!’’ she echoed. 

‘Yes,”’ in a staccato, which threatened to ter- 
minate ignominously. in: tears,,.‘‘Gone!: And 
that was. why, we, were wanted down stairs—to 
—to say good-bye to him. Deleak, hese. Itsa 
— it's a beastly, shame !’’ Tee 

« Dedon’t, say ‘ beastly, shame,’ Jock,” 
Meg, ‘‘ It's---it's improper.” wallet 
She got, up, feeling quite unsteady 
feet. és Waite ming,” she said. “6 Ti be 
—forgot sometifiag:”” she fied 

ac a to the friendly shelogr, ieee, 
room. When she returned) after a. mther pro-. 
longed stay, Mrs., Dalglieth | (‘was im. the yoom, 
consoling the wounded amd: six. 

“Tt is yery sudden,” she said ti 
to Mog. “And Captain Biddulphy 
them so many liberties, that pasag no 
a right to protest,/ They don’t understand thé 
exigency of the case. Miss Marian. Bi 
appears to them a very io 
for a neglect of themselves.” - ' st 

Meg tried to smile. ’ 

«They were very. fond of him?’ dled. 

“Oh! yes,” answered Mrs. Dalglisth, “that 
; was very natural. He spoils them in the» most 
bare-faced and shameful manner. i on 
‘ the whole, it is as well that) 
‘ arrived in London, before he 
i their moral destruction, altogether. 


“Ty 


: 





: Meg, who satin the bare.solitude, awaiting the “ 
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a belle and a beauty, it hardly seems probable that 
she will let him, begin again, when he brings her 
here, as his bride, to present her to us, in May. 
We have, been. informed that she does not. like 
children. at all.’’ : 

There could be no further, misunderstanding. 

, Went through the regular morning routine, 

she had been in some. vague, desolate dream. 
When at last it was over, and the children left 
her alone, the tremor she had been struggling 
against, became too strong for her. The room 
seemed terribly empty, as, she. walked to the } 
window, and stood there. ; 

““Why should I care?’ she said. “If it had : 
been Val I had lost, I should have the right to.: 
be miserable ; but as it is—’. And before. she : 

ized the power of the feeling, which had, 

pon her, she was so far overcame by:it, 
uxst into a strange passion of tears, 
yas a kindly chance, by which, just at, this, } 3 

re Fortune was. reminded of her. existence. 

The mornings spent among books and slates, and, § 
the long constitutional walks became such flavor- } 
less: affairs, and the laughter and gaiety in the ‘ 
parlors floated out and up. the stairs, with such 
added dreariness of sound, sometimes, Meg felt 3 
that she could not bear the monotony of.her fate: : 
much Jonger, and fortunately she wag! not — 

do so, 

(One afternoon, without having received ani 
previous warning, she was’ eilled : dgwaigtairs to 
see'a visitor. Thevisitor was a stalwart, delight- 
ed-looking young man; who corre nantes 


she cried out, with jubilant, grand 
‘Behold me | ‘At Inst—at last 1” 


+ Des! 

i a. oni 
pldate ‘of their: meeting, Val 
eds Hey! doing and saying wM manner 
he had never once thought of such’ 
‘she ‘seemed, ; 
‘ectionate panty, g 
‘ laughed. 3 
; 





of thinigs 


of affairs as this, ing 
suf the Mee 


, sinliadae himself from her, 
of his — her at half; 
git !” he cudisinied: “She's ; 
ig, what does this mean? You ‘ 
it: all!  You—I verily’ believe ° 
His’ it, possible you are thin ! § 
of you!” 
ally, Meg’s laughter dried her ' 
tle gush of tears. 


‘You ridiculous boy,’’ ‘she answered... ‘It’s 
beeause I’ve grown. lam ever so much older— 
years and years older than L was, when,you went 
away, and of course I’ve grown.” 

‘‘ Naturally !’’ responded Val,...‘‘ But then you 
have no need to cry;,.if you have grown.’’ 

‘*Qh,’’ said Meg, with a superior air, ‘that’s 
nothing, I cried because Ii was so:.glad to see 


‘ you, and because—-’’ rather feebly, ‘‘I was ‘so 
; happy.” 


She did not: cry again, however, when he told 
g hen the reason of his eoming, which certainly was 
reason enough for being bappiee still. 

‘*T have come for you,’ he answered. - “They 
; have given me the ‘raise,’ and you are to see 
; Paris gt last, Meg. , I have even engaged the 
; apartmente-mup four pairs of, stairs, and, with, 
’ more bright: tin things in, the cuisine, than the 
mind of .man can possibly.conceive uses for! 
Also, a little waxed and shining salon, with red 
¢ plush chairs, and a card-table, and a mirror, and 
‘ the most gorgeous gilt clock and candlesticks that 
high art could. be,accountable. for, Wait until 
‘ you see them!”’, t 

In three days she did see them, and in a week’s 
time she had.settled down; so far as. actually to 
realize that she, herself—the Meg of so much past 
dreariness—was, mistress of all these splendors. 
She could not have helped being happy, even if 
she had tried, and she, certainly did not try. 
Being of. an unselfish and loying nature, she 
made a brave effort to subdue any little pangs of 
memory she might feel,,in secret, and was so 
bright and cheering @ presence, and so. constantly 
grateful, that Val felt himself really an individual 
to be envied. 
\ sItis worth & man‘a, while to» try to please 


is ,Még,’’ he. said, to his. sworn:friend and ally, a 


brisk, ‘little Americaw matron, and writer of spicy 
2? news-letters.. ‘| She is always so delightful; and 


3 so willing to take things asi they céme,”’ » 


Mrs. Harrowly, who was the typical A , 
of a class—indefatigable in the matter of ‘Wim 
having wit, good nature and friends in abund j oe 


—took an affectionate faney to Meg at.-once, 
She climbed up the four flights .of stairs: to’ Wid 
her welcome; before she had beemtwo days i 

new home; and: having thus virtually ad 

her, never relaxed ‘her: cheery kindness, She 
; gave her two boys into her charge as music pupils, 
and lent to their lessons the nature of delightful 
; family entertainments. She petted Meg, #itmo- 
’ duced her to the people she, ‘herself, liked 

‘and gave her excellent advice, which was 

‘ result’ of her own experience, in the matter 0 
small sconomies of housekeeping and dress. She 


{was rather a hard-worked little woman, and by 


> 
ox? > 
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ho means @ rich one, but she made the most of 
all possibilities of exhiliration and amusement, 
and shared the results with her : friends 
generously. 

It was quite natural, thet, such being the case, 
she should not be entirely guiltless of concocting, 
in secret, occasional little plans for the furthering 
of her pet protégé’s interest. 

“She is the kind of girl, who ought to have 
the happiest description of love story,” she said, 
with serious good nature to Val, ‘‘A nice little 
romance, with the bloom on, and ending in’ a 
natural, sweet way. For Meg to remain unmar- 
ried, or to marry mistakenly, would be the 
height of inconsistency.” 

But though Meg became very popular indeed, 
and was openly admired by the many young 
weilders of pen and brush, who frequented Mrs. 
Harrowly’s bright salon, her friend was just a 
little surprised, to find her far from being as 
susceptible as she had hoped. Meg was always 
charming, always sweet-tempered, always ready 
to make the best of everybody; but she showed 
not the slightest sign of a preference. 

‘Which really is a bit odd, considering that 
she is such a soft, kind, little thing, and that they 
all like her so, and pay her such attention.” 
Mrs. Harrowly commented mentally: “There is 
Howard Ferris, for instance—if I was not mar- 
ried, and was young, I am:sure'I could be fond 
of Howard Ferris, myself. And Phil Leslie 
admires her desperately—and that little poem of 
Glyndon’s, about ‘the convolvulvus blue of her 
eyes,’ was too lovely for anything, I am certain.”’ 

But there came'a time, when Mrs. Harrowly 
comprehended all. 

This, however, was ‘not until Meg had been 
with Val quitea year. Had in fact, become quite 
an old Parisian, knowing where to buy things, 
and when to resist all fascinations,.and how to 
avoid being imposed upon: to an: umlimited 
extent. 

.“T have made,” she said to Val, one morning, 
“the most lovely dress you can imagine, to wear 
at Mrs. Harrowly’s party, to-night.’ 


_: “You are a worldly young person,’’ said Val. 


d given up to tiring of the hair and adorning 
body. This is the third «most lovely dress,’ 
T have been called upon to imagine this winter.’’ 
Meg made a little face, and shrugged her 
shoulders, in the most approved French style. 
“Tt is blue,” she proceeded, ‘‘ turquoise blue, 





, ae is soft, fine Chinese erépe. And I have 
blu 


e convolvulus for my hair.’’ 

‘Earthly vanities of the most lowering deserip- 
tion,” said Val, lugubriously. ‘A saddening 
spectacle indeed.” 





‘ 


But when she came out of her room, at night, 
all soft, lovely blue, from head to foot, even to her 
trim, little shoes, it must be confessed, that he 
was guilty of exhibiting something, very like the 
unbecoming admiration of an unregenerate spirit. 

“By Jovel’” ‘he said, walking round her. 
‘« How blue it is, and how prettily it falls. Only 
—I say, Meg, isn’t it rather—seems to me gar- 
ments of that order used to stand out more.” 

‘* Stand out more!’’ echoed Meg, in high dis- 
dain. ‘Used.’ How degradingly like a man. 
Don’t you know that a girl of any style 
whatever, would sooner be dead than wear 
things that stood out now. It isn’t the fashion 
atall. Thatstyle went out ages ago. Completely. 
Pooh !’’ with a fine wave of her hand. ‘Stand 
out |” 

‘Ah,’ said Val, reflectively. “That's it, is 
it? Well, at any rate, this has a very astou 
effeet.’’? ‘And he tucked her under his arm, 
escorted her down the four flights, to the jiacre, 
which, for a consideration of one franc and 
a-half, was to convey them to the festive scene. 

Mrs. Harrowly, who had a positive faculty 
for entertaining, stood’ near'the door of her not 
too long salon, and received each guest with the 
kind of greeting he or she was sure to like best. 
Meg she kissed warm-heartedly. 

‘Go, and show yourself to the boys, I beg,’”’ 
she said. ‘I have actually been guilty of 
letting them remain in the room. Maurice 
already affects a blasé air, and is criticizing 
toilette. He says he is sure you will be prettier 
than any of the rest—and so ‘you are,” in a 
pleased whisper, 

Accordingly, Meg reported herself to her 
pupils, who were fine.and fearfully sharp infants, 
of ten to twelve years of age. ’ 

«‘ Ah,” commented Maurice, the elder. “I 
knew you-would look like that—different from 
all the others, you know. I told mamma 50. 
That dress looks as if it had been made out of a 
flower,’’ with all the amiable audacity and 
candor of youth. 

“Thank you,’’ygaid M 

Being anatotppar int to’ these innocents, 
she remainéd with for some ‘time, and al- 
lowed, them to entertain her to the 
by no means limited ability, u 
of their mother, who finally pr 
the best of spirits, as usual. 1 

“I came to tell you;’’ she: began, * that, to- 
night, I hope to present my English lion to you.” 

“« A lion !’’ cried the yo 
that roars, mamma? ‘He 
ladies.” 

Mrs. Harrowly laughed. 
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‘He will roar you,’”’ she quoted. ‘‘‘ He will 
roar you as gently as any sucking dove?’ For, 
big as he is, I vouch for his being the most 
amiable in the whole menagerie.” 

‘‘Mamma,”’. asked the more experienced 

Maurice, ‘‘ do you mean the big Englishman, with 
the red moustache ?”’ 
@*‘ It is not red,” laughing again. ‘It is the 
exact shade Miss Broughten chooses for her 
heroes. It is ‘tawny,’ which I consider a very 
happy thought. And you are a most objection- 
able boy, Maurice, to call it anything else.” 

At this point, however, qhe was called away, 
by the entrance of a fresh arrival, and so 
Maurice was left to take up the thread of the 
conversation. 

“He is very nice,” he said. ‘We like him 
very much. He is an officer, and fought in the 
Indian mutiny. He told us about the Sikhs and 
Sepoys.” 

“He was wounded three times,” cried Lewis, 
in triumphant appreciation of such exceptional 
good luck. ‘He has a sabre cut on his wrist. 
Maurice! Maurice! There he comes!” 

Naturally, Meg glanced towards the door. A 
tall man had just entered, and stood near Mrs. 
Harrowly, who was talking vivaciously. The 
boys so far forgot their dignity as to break away, 
without ceremony, and rush towards the new 
comer. But as they did so, Mrs. Harrowly led 
him forward in the direction of Meg’s corner. 

‘Captain Biddulph” she began. 

The introduction was not completed, Mrs. 
Harrowly was surprised into breaking into an 
exclamation of pleasure, 

“Why,” she said, “I am sure you know each 
other.”’ 

Yes,” answered Biddulph. ‘‘ We know each 
other.” 

There was an almost desperate appeal in the 
look he gave Meg, as he heli out his hand to her. 
It was as if he had said, “pity me.”” But Meg’s 
smile, as she extended her little, kid glove, was 
80 calm, that it surprised herself. 

“We met in Middlesex,” she said. ‘Captain 
Biddulph is Mrs. Dalglieth’s brother.’’ 

What was said next, even Mrs. Harrowly 
scarcely knew, but being blessed with the most 
active of wits, she said something, which covered 
the hurt of discomfort she, herself, felt at once. 
A few minutes she remained with them, and was 
bright and voluble enough to support them under 
the nrst shock. Presently, however, she retired 
og ease, and carried les enfants terribles with 

er. 

Then ensued & pause, in which Meg first looked 
for a second, or so, at the lilies of the valley, 


painted on. the blue satin of her fan; and then 
lifted her eyes to Biddulph, who was regarding 
her with a look she knew too well. 

“May I sit down?’ he asked, at length, ina 
low voice. 

She made room for him, trying to smile again, 
but this time finding no reason to be surprised at 
her success, and so being betrayed into making a 
blundering little speech, which was more innocent 
than she knew. 

“Mrs. Biddulph is not with you?’’ she said. 

He turned to look her full in the eyes. 

‘‘There is no Mrs. Biddulph,’”’ he answered; 
and so sat down. 

It was of little use to try to look serene, and 
profess to be only genteely interested, Such an 
attempt might have succeeded under. different 
circumstances, but the moment that Biddulph 
seated himself at her side, Meg felt that such a 
course would be a signal failure here. 

« There fis no Mrs. Biddulph,’’ he repeated. 
‘‘ May I tell you why?” 

It'was one of the fine features of the case, that 
neither of them saw the odd side of it. Would it 
wasallover! Atthe time, there seemed no oddity 
about it, at all—nothing but an almost tragic 
seriousness in their meeting thus, without a 
moment’s warning, and entering at once, as by 
instinct, into the subtleties of each others moods, 
taking all things for granted as they came. Even 





wenn 


*S against this startlingly, unexpected question, it 


did not once occur to Meg to protest. She only 
looked across the room at Val, talking to an 
exuberant artist with flowing locks, and faltered 
forth an absurd, palpitating little “Yes.” And 
then heard him from beginning to end. 

“It is because my engagement to my cousin 
was @ poor farce, which began in folly, and ended 
in repentance. It began when we were little 
> more than children, and heaven only knows how 
r dragged on its lingering existence so long. I 





think we learned at last almost to hate each other. 
hong you remember that I told you I was an 

unhappy fellow? Well, it was true, and it was 
true, because, while I was bound to one woman, 
I passionately loved another. When I went to 
London, I went because I had made up my 
mind to speak the truth, like a man, instead of 
playing the dallying coward longer. I knew 
what Marian Biddulph’s feelings were, and she 
proved their nature herself. When we met, she 
had a story of her own to tell, and she did not 
hesitate to tell it coolly enough. It was always 
her way to carry matters with a high hand. 
She had landed a prize, who suited her needs, 
better than I did, and she told me so. I had 
Speen free all the time, if I had only known it. 
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That was my punishment. And that is why 
‘there is no Mrs. Biddulph with me, to-night.” 

Meg still kept ‘her eyes fixed on Val, holding 
‘on to him, as a’sort of safeguard. 

Biddulph went on, determinedly. 

“ When I went back to the Dalglieth’s,”’ he said, 
“you were gone ; ‘and Jack had lost ‘the address 
you had given him. Otherwise, Ir should have 
found you before.”’ 

«I wrote once, and received no answer to my 
letter,” faltered Meg. , ‘‘ And I meant to have 
written again, but—but—” 

“Tt would have ‘saved me a year’s misery, if 
you had,”’ he returned, 

Then he looked across at Val, himself. 

‘Is that your brother ? ?” he asked. 

“Val,” she replied. “Yes, that is Val.” 





He rose, quite suddenly. 

“ Will you introduce-me to him?” 

She was beginning to answer, when he stopped 
her, with a quick, light gesture. 

“Wait a minute,” he said, in an agitated 
yoice, “‘and think it over. If you say ‘no,’ I 
shall bid Mrs. Harrowly good-night, and 
away, andjnot trouble you any more. If E 


say ‘yes—”’ 

He paused and waited. Meg caught her breath 
with a soft, little gasp. But the next minute she 
turned her face upwards, bravely, looking like a 
young rose in bloom. 

«Will you go?” he whispered. 

‘‘ Yes,” she answered, and rose to. her feet, 
and laid a soft, impulsive hand, lightly upon his 
arm. 





OLD AND NEW. 





BY SARAH 


DOUDNEY. 





*Twas only a year ago, love, 
Tn the balmy summer-time, 
That I lingered in the churchyard 
Till the bells began to chime; 
On a quiet Sunday morning, 
When the air was still and sweet, 
I sat dreaming in the sunlight, 
With the grass about my feet. 


It was full.a year ago, love, 
And the scene is far away, 
Yet here, amfd our busy life 
I dream old dreams to-day ; 
The bells ate chiming, chiming, 
Through the crowded, city.street, 
But I linger in the sunlight 
. With the grass about miy feet. 





Oh, the pigeon coped above me 
In a soft and sleepy tune; 
From a hundred cottage-gardens 
Came the musky breath of June; 
But. my thoughts went straying, straying, 
Toa crowded city street; 
And my tears fell in the sunlight, 
On the grass about my feet. 


T am blest beyond all visions 
That my foolish, girlhood, knew; 

I have found your.love so tender, 
And your trust in God so true; 

But the old days seem the fairest 
When we half forget their pain, 

And you must not blame me, darling, 
If I dream old dreams again. 
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80 calm he sleeps, so still, so deep, 
Nor hears the river ripples creep, 
Nor'spring winds murmur by, 
Nor sees the shadowy clouds, that pass 
Above the daisy-printed grass, 
Across the sunny sky. 


The mock-bird trills his tenderest lays, 
Amid the drooping willow’s sprays, 
That roof his low domain; 
But, though the thrilling notes of love 
Be sweet as seraph song above, 
He heedeth not the strain. 


The mild-eyed hare, with timid tread, 
Creeps where the sunlit shadows spread 
Above his peaceful breast. 





The wood-dove makes its.plaintive moan, } 
About his couch, so low and lone, 
Yet tranquil is his rest. 


In hues of love the roses blow, 
And hawthorn showers its fragrant snow, 
And larks soar to the skies; 
The freshening spring greens all the lea, 
The singing waves dance to the sea, ' 
Yet all unmoved he lies. 


Thus, heeding naught of wind or-wave, 

Of song or bloom above his grave, 
He sleeps—while I—ah, me! 

Oft cheerless walk life’s weary way, 

With fainting heart, that needs must pray, 
To rest as calm as he, 

















LANDRY’S STRANGE STORY. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE SECOND LIFE, 
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We had been tramping through the West Vir- 
ginia mountains; in search of deer, for two. or 
three days, and. were camped on the shore of: the 
Ohio. | It was'a dull, murky afternoon ; a raw 
wind blew the smoke of our camp-fire along the 
ground; the river swept. by, broad and dark, 
with a continuous, cheerless murmur. 

Champney, who had been off, by ‘himself, ‘all 
the afternoon, with some pain in his head, came 
back, lighted his pipe, ‘and sat down. 

“If you don’t put, an end to that twinge in 
your brain, Judge,’’ said the Doctor, “it will—”’ 

He hesitated. 

“Put an end to me, you mean to say,’’ an- 
swered the Judge, and shrugged his broad shoul- 


ders. ‘‘I guessedas much,, Well, what is to be 
—will be,” , 
‘Absurd!’ The Doctor. kicked the burning 


log with his heel, as he said this. ‘There is 
nothing that seems so ridiculous to. me as. fatal- 
ism, now-a-days. It did well enough for a Turk, 
in the dark ages. But fora nineteenth-century 
American, in the face of science; medicine—all 
the million of helps, cures and preventiyes for 
eveny. evil, by which he can control his: own 
destiny—it’s simply childish superstition !’’ 

“Too large a subject to tackle, before, supper, 
Ames,” tersely said the Judge, yawning. 

But after a few minutes silence, he broke out. 
‘Superstition, eh?. If you think. belief in an in- 
exorable, fore-ordered plan of our lives, super- 
stition, I; don’t know what you would say to some 
whimseys of other men, that. I have known, 
Scholarly, keen-witted men, too,”’ 

“‘ As—for example ?’’ I asked. 

‘« Well, such as this,’’ slowly rubbing his knee, 
with his palm. . ‘‘ That there are coincidences; in 
most men’s lives—queer happenings, which can 
be accounted for only on the presumption that 
there are some forces controlling, or, atleast, in- 


terfering with them, other than’ God and. the} 


devil. You needn’t laugh, Ames. Landry, ‘here, 
will understand me,”’ nodding to.a grim, dark, 
young fellow, at his side, who, as usual, listened 
in absolute quiet. ‘‘ Landry liyed, once, where 
I do, in @ quiet little village; up in the hills, yon- 
der, where the same families have held the 
ground since Indian days....There’s a good deal 
of Indian blood in some of them; and, I fancy, 


by that means, we have got nearer to Nature’s 





secrets. We don’t lavgh at what you call super- 
stition. -I know one family—peaceable folk, as 
need be—of which the first-born ¢hild, for gene- 
rations, has met with a violent death. The first- 
born—no other. Now I-+for' example—when I 
die, it will be in the month of October; at the full 
of the moon. ‘There has not been a single event 
of my life, of importance, which did.not oecur. at 
that time.’’ 

“Well, what d» you argue: from these things, 

even supposing they were true?’ 
{Do you suppose such whims of fatality are 
controlled by anything, but some inferior malig- 
nant, spirit, or demon; who interferes with our 
lives ?.. Depend upon it, one of them has' his joke, 
back yonder, when I reach October, every year. 
Has it. ever| oceurred to ‘you, too, how:a strong- 
willed soul, once having lived in the world, makes 
its personality felt through generations of weaker 
descendants? You see whole families with ir- 
rational antipathies, proclivities, tricks of gesture 
or expression. It is the one. Man, bigger than 
they, far back, in . forgotten. centuries, that 
stamped his sign manual on them.” 

‘«¢ This is) midsummer madness!’’’ said the 
Doctor, who seemed a little bored, . ‘‘ Besides, a 
dead man, who can only peep into the world 
again, through the faces of his grandchildren and 
their disagreeable oddities, is a poor creature, 
compared to the genuine, old-fashioned ghost, 
that went trailing its cheits and ‘silk dresses 
through haunted rooms.’ 

But, the Judge did not leugh.' 

“Tl tell you.a queer story, Ames,” he said, 
after pausing for a moment, ‘‘ which I can vouch 
for, as true in every particular.’”’ 

At this, we all drew nearer; the solemnity of 
the speaker| impressed us. 

‘In the county where Llive,’’ he began, “the 
first settler, about two hundred years ago, was a 
white man, named Woulfe—Redmon Woulfe. He 
had some little knowledge of surveying, and af- 
ter other settlers came, was employed by the 
government, to survey the ‘county, being paid; in 
the usual way, in those ‘days, by a grant of as 
much land as he could ride:around, in four hours, 
Woulfe’s horse must have been the Dexter of its 
day, for the tract was immense, and .has made 
his descendants, at. the present time, the wealth- 
iest people in this part of the Stat 9 Woulfe 
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himself, was a tricky fellow, tradition states; but 


“No. Nothing of the kind. There has been 


with a bigoted, strong, hard character, which } no ill-feeling; but rather a disposition to avoid 


forced all the people about him to yield to his will. each other. 


Among the few white squatters, scattered 
through the hills, was » Huguenot Frenchman. 
This man had one daughter, whom. Woulfe 
resolved to marry; and her father forced her to 
consent, against her will,'as she had fallen in love 
with ‘a young Indian, the son of the chief. . Those 
were rough times, you know; and there was 
little prejudice about the color line. On the 
very day sét for the wedding with Woulfe, the 
old Huguenot, Landrét, died; and his daughter 
refused, of course, to fulfil her promise. 

This girl, known as Franzay—English for 
Frangoise, probably—and whom the old legend 
represents as pretty, gentle and shy, managed to 
deceive Wolfe, uritil she was actually married to 
her red-skirined lover. Woulfe met his disap- 
pointment quietly enough at first, married ne 
of the women of the neighborhood, and, as was 
supposed, forgot the matter. But he was. only 
nursing his vengeance. 

Five years ‘later, .he followed the Indian to an 
island in the Ohio, where the latter had gone to 
fish, and there attacked him. How leng the men 
fought, or what the other horrors of the night 
were, no one ever knew. It is probable that 
Franzay went to seek her husband, before mid- 
night. The next morning, he was at home, in 
his cabin, desperately wounded. Woulfe was 
missing. ‘The island was a lonely mass of swamp 
and vines, seldom visited by white men.. Four 
days’ passed ‘before Woulfe was discovered, cut 
and mangled by the Indian's knife, and dying of 
starvation. He was tied to a tree, and the cords 
were made of strips'of a woman’s woolen dress. 
When they loosened him, and laid him on the 
grass, he motioned them to stand him upright. 
‘Franzay did it,’-he said. Old as the story is, 
his quiet, calm tone is‘always remembered in it. 
‘I can’t pay her.’ But as long as a drop of my 
blood runs in the veins of a living creature, they 
will pay her, and her children, what I owe.’” 

The Judge stopped a moment, looked at each 
of us in succession, and then went on. 

‘‘Now here is the carious part of. the story. 
Woulfe, and Franzay, and their story may be 
myths. But their reputed descendants arc living, 
in the western part of. the State, to-day: the 
Woulfes are people of large means; and both 
families hold high social positions. ‘But they 
have never been brought into contact, that the 
Woulfes have not inflicted some deadly injury on 
the others.’’ 

“A Vendetta? 
said Ames. 


That is common enough,” 
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The wrong done has been sometimes 
accidental,. but oftener in a sudden quarrel, 
arising from an ingrained, natural antipathy, 
such as. certain animals show to each other.”’ 

‘“‘ Well, what is your theory about it, Judge?” 

«If I said I believed old Woulfe was making 
tools of his descendants, to pay his debt,’’ was 
the reply, ‘“you would laugh at me. But there 
are the facts. I have not heard the matter 
spoken of for many years. Franzay’s descend- 
ants are scattered, Indeed I think the family 
is nearly extinct.’ 

‘“‘T am the last: surviving member,” said 
Landry, with a quizzical smile. 

‘*God bless me, boy! I forgot. You are—” 

‘©A lineal descendant of’ that very energetic 
Franzay. ‘Her children took her name, Landrét, 
corrupted into Landry. Her Indian husband, I 
stippose, had no riame to boast of. But he lias 
left me his skin and cheek-bones,”’ touching his 
face. ‘‘Many thanks for the family history, 
Judge. I have only heard it hinted, before.” 

We all scanned the’ young ‘fellow curiously, as 
though he were a stranger, though he had+been 
our messmate for three days. ‘There was, unmis- 
takably, a hint of Indian blood in the tint of the 
complexion, in the high features, and in the 
singular, laconic calm of the lad. 

“Do you know the Woulfe family, Mr. 
Landry?” asked Ames, with a good deal of 
interest. 

“None of them. I have been reared in East 
Virginia.” 

“Now, you will go about with an uneasy 
dread, lest every good fellow you meet may be 
the appointed avenger, with a warrant from his 
dead grandfather to pay the interest of his debt,” 
persisted the Doctor. 

Landry nodded, laughing, and got up to slice 
some venison for-our supper. 

‘The Woulfe name is extinct,” said the Judge. 
“The family estates passed into the female line, 
a generation back.’’ 

“Come, come! Build up the fire, Judge,” 
cried Ames, jumping up. ‘‘ I am more interested, 
now, in slap-jacks and coffee, than in your 
ghostly stories.” 

But when supper was over, and Landry was 
out of hearing, he asked, ‘Who is this lad, by 
the way, Champney ?” 

“«¢ The only son of his mother, and she was & 
widow,’” said the Judge. “They were very 
much reduced in circumstances. He supported 
her, for years, young as he is. She died, a few 
months ago. His health gave way from over- 
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work, and grief, I suspect, for he is a lonely sort 
of fellow, and had no friends but his mother. 
His Indian blood tells, in his queer, solitary 
ways. I met him in Parkersburgh, and brought 
him here, to try and build him up again. I wish 
my tongue had been blistered, before I told him 
that absurd story !”’ 

“Pah! He will never think of it again. He } 
has sound sense. I have observed him, closely. 
A remarkably manly, practical fellow.” 

Our hunt lasted for a week longer. The Judge’s ; 
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story was remembered, only to give a keener in- } 
terest in Charles Landry, to whom we became at- } 
tached, as older men are apt to be to a young fel- 
low, who brings back to them the fresher, better ; 
phases of their own existence. Landry was a } 
civil engineer, by profession ; and as far as busi- ; 
ness or work was concerned, was a hard-headed, } 
masculine man enough. But there was a singu- } 
lar reserve, and gentle delicacy about the lad, ! 
which I have often observed in boys, over whom 
the mother’s influence has long dominated. $ 
When the party broke up, and we all separated 
on the railway platform at Charleston, it was with 
a hearty desire, from each of us, that we might 


§ 


meet the lad again, or, at least, be the means, in § 
some way, of bettering his fortunes. { 
It was two years before I visited the western ; 


part of the State again, or met any of my com- ; 
panions. In the early winter of 1844, however, 
I was in Cincinnati, on my way to Wheeling. 
The Ohio river was filled with floating ice, and 
most of the boats had stopped running for the : 
season. One of the larger class, the Victory, was } 
to make her last trip, starting that day. I hur- { 
ried on board, secured a stateroom, and then } 
sauntered on deck, to see if I had any acquaint- } 
ances among the passengers. 

One of the first men I met was Doctor Ames, 
who hailed me with delight. { 

“ Glad to find you aboard! Oh, we're ift’for a | 
long trip, I can tell you! I doubt if she makes ; 
it, atall. Have you seen Charles Landry? Just ; 
met him, for the first time since that day in 
Charleston. There he is!” 

Landry came forward, at that moment, leaving } 
a group of ladies, with whom he had been talk- } 
ing. I scarcely knew the sad, pale lad, in this 
bright-eyed, glowing young fellow, who shook 
me heartily by the hand. 

The gong sounded, and Ames and I went down 
to supper, together, while Charles returned to. 
his companions. 

The Doctor was ready, as usual, to gossip. 
“That is the famous Kentucky beauty, Miss 
Sevier, beside Landry. He met her last summer 


at Greenbriar, and has been waiting on her ever 
Vout. LXXV.—4. 





since. I heard it all discussed, this morning, by 
some of her own people. I don’t believe the boy 
ever was in love before; and this affair will make 
or mar him for life. He is not like other young 
men.” 

I watched Miss Sevier, critically, that evening. 
She had a delicate, infantine type of beauty, and 
a perpetually appealing, helpless manner, with 
men. No doubt, Landry found infinite depths of 
some kind of meaning, in the little woman, for 
he followed her, with a rapt, passionate gaze, as 
if looking into heaven, itself. But all that I 
could gather, after my inspection, was a blur of 
soft, pale tints, pretty poses and tinkling little 
laughs. Miss Sevier reminded me of a small 
Dresden figure, a flower-girl, of the last century, 
in fine porcelain, which I had at home. 

‘« Well, what do you think of her ?’’ said Ames, 
at my elbow, impatiently. The Doctor considered 
himself a connoisseur in fine women. 

“She is very young,’ was all that I could 
venture upon. ‘You only see that translucent 
coloring in extreme youth.” 

‘T’m not so sure! not so sure,” peering through 
his spectacles. ‘‘She might be sixteen, or sixty. 
There are some terribly hard lines in that baby 
face.”’ 

The next day, Ames came to me again. Our 
progress, crushing and ploughing the ice as we 
went, was slow: we were forced to observe each 
other for amusement. 

‘“’m sorry for that lad,” said the Doctor. 
‘*T never saw such blind infatuation in a man. 
Blood tells. Now, a man all white, would not be 
capable of such intensity of passion.” 

*¢ Will she marry him ?”’ 

«¢‘T doubt it. Though the Seviers are rich, and 
this girl is an orphan, and an heiress, and ¢an 
afford to follow her inclination. But I hear that 
she has had lovers by the score. She is not the 
young creature you imagine. Besides, Landry 
isa slave to her; he is ready as a spaniel, to 
humor her slightest whim. That woman will care 
only for a man who is difficult to win. She is 


i full of hard ambition.”’ 


“© You are too severe upon the poor child,” I 
said, indignantly, turning from him. 

Soon afterward, I went into the cabin, as 
Landry had asked me to do, and requested an 
introduction to Miss Sevier, close at hand. She 
was indisputably very charming. There was 
something rare and fine in the atmosphere about 
her, which quickened the blood in even my old 
veins. I did not wonder that the poor, solitary, 
lad was maddened by it. 

I remember, as we stood talking, that a child 


‘ passed us, one of the second-class passengers, & 
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miserably clad, deformed, little creature. .Lan- 
dry’s eyes. followed her, with an infinite. pity. 
Presently he disappeared, going into the lower 
cabin, Miss Sevier's: lovely, shallow blue eyes 
rested on the little girl, precisely as they did on 
the water or the deck: they saw nothing which 
it was unpleasant to see. 

She reminded me of some delicate bird, brought 
up ina parlor. The little creature saw nothing 
of the big world, but onjy her own little, gilt 
bars of wealth, fashion, society. 

I could not tell how she was affected to Landry. 
She had always been used to lovers, just as she 
had been used to dainty dresses, and luxurious 
living. Whether she cared for this lover more 
than for a new gown, which was a trifle more 
costly than. the others, was hard to discover. 

She certainly spoke of him as dispassionately 
as she might of some stuff for a dress. 

“Mr. Landry does not go with us to New 
York,” she said. “I believe he is a. person 
without property, and the winter. season is 
costly. Besides, he knows nobody. He is not 
in Society.” 

‘I did not know that,” I said. ‘It never 
occurred to me, when with Charles, to think of 
his income, or social position. He is so much of 
@ man outside of those things.” 

She fixed her porcelain blue eyes on me, 


steadily, as though perplexed to know what I 
meant. “He is not in Society,’’ she repeated> 
Landry came back, at the moment. His eyes 


were kindled, and his yoice husky. ‘I founda 
terrible case of misery below—’’ he began. 

But at this moment, Mrs. Soames, the aunt 
of Miss Seviers, a slow-moving, faint-voiced 
woman, interposed. 

“If you please, Mr. Landry! Laura knows 
nothing of such things. We have always sedul- 
ously guarded her from contact with that kind of 
people. She is so delicate, poor child!” 

Landry turned, with quick concern, to Miss 
Sevier, and began to plead forgiveness. ‘You 
never should see trouble,” he said. ‘I wasa 
brute to bring it before you.” 

Mrs. Soames, while talking to me, watched 
him through her half-shut eyes, with an amused 
smile in them, Undoubtedly, there was a direct- 
ness, an intensity in the poor lad’s love-making, 
which was different from that of ordinary 
drawing-room loungers. It was a matter.of life 
and death with him. He did not care if. all the 
world saw that he loved this girl and meant to 
win her. But as he turned away, I saw the aunt 
and neice exchange the same amused, cool glance, 
precisely such as they might have given, when 
watching any inferior animal, in a menagerie, 


display an appetite or passion, remotely akin to 
their own. 

“You see,” said Ames, angrily, who had 
joined: us, meantime, and who now turned away 
with me... «*The poor devil might have all the 
genius or culture possible to,man, but as he does 
not belong to a narrow set in Louisville and New 
Orleans, he is a barbarian.”’ 

During the night, one or two passengers came 
on board, at a stopping place. One of them 
proved to be a Colonel Holt, well-known in 
Southern society, as a cynic and exquisite. 

‘*His reign began when I was a boy, the 
é padded old skeleton,” Amessaid. But the Doctor 
was given to exaggeration. 

Colonel Holt was received with delight by the 
Soames party. I fancied that they were giving 
him an account of poor Landry and his bizarre 
passion, for when the lad came in, the Colonel 
turned laughing to Miss Sevier, and said: 

‘Try how far the creature will go, Louisa.” 

It was a dull, gusty day. The far off banks 
looked ghost-like in the fog. The muddy current 
swept down with resistless force, under the great 
blocks of ice and frozen mud, which twisted, and 
eddied, and swayed, in an almost solid mass, 
from shore to shore. 

Ames and I came up on deck together. 
Landry was standing alone, at the bow. Miss 
Sevier was with Colonel Holt. She wore a close- 
fitting, Polish dress of green, trimmed with some 
rich fur; her hair had fallen down, and was 
blown like a golden mist about her rose-tinted 
face. 

“They have driven that boy nearly mad, 
to-day; and merely to while away the time,” 
said Ames. ‘See, now she is beckoning to him 
—worrying him. Pah! What a weak fool 
he is!” 

We joined them, presently. Landry was 
speaking to Colonel Holt, with a suppressed 
fierceness in his tone. 

“It may be your experience, colonel, that 
women are won by neglect. But I shall never 
try such tactics. There is nothing I would not 
attempt, no waiting or humiliation which I would 
not bear, to prove to a woman that I loved her.” 

‘Very poetic, I’m sure,” said the colonel. 
‘I really fancied that sort of spirit belonged to 
the Middle Ages, and had quite gone out. We 
have too much common sense for it now-a-days.” 

“Tt is very easy to talk of such proofs,” 
piped Miss Sevier’s thin, sweet voice. ‘But if 
one could see them—” 

“Try me!’’ his face dark with passion. 
me to the proof, Laura—to any proof,” 

There was a scintilla of answering fire in her 
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shallow eyes. I have no doubt, she was as much 
kindled by the magnetism of the boy’s devotion, 
as she would have been in seeing Salvini woo 
Desdemona on the stage. 

“Proof?” She hesitated. “What can you 
do? Well—there! Bring me my rose.” 

As she spoke, she flung a flower on to one of 
the blocks of ice, off thé prow. 

Without a word, Landry sprung to the deck- 
railing. Ames darted forward, and held him 
back, just as he was about to leap overboard. 
“*Fool! Would you let her murder you?” he 
cried. 

The colonel, also, hastily caught him by the 
shoulder. 

“Are you mad, boy?” he said. “Laura,” 
sternly, “‘ this’is carrying a joke-too far.” 

The angry red rose into her cheek. 

“‘T thought he would let somebody stop him. 
Words are cheap,” she said, quietly. 

The next moment, Landry had flung the men 
back, and leaped’ down on to the ice. The rose 
was on a block far’ behind the boat. He sprang 
from one to another, each as he touched it, 
sinking deep into the swift current. There was 
a yell of dismay from the firemen below, as they 
saw him—then a sudden, awful silence. 

One leap more. He had reached the rose. 
He held it up, with a shout. 

Then the ice beneath Sar “OLN rea 
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Two hours afterwards, they found the boy’s 
body. It was taken into the men’s cabin. Miss 
Sevier did not see it, of course. Mrs. Soames 
came out to express her sympathy. 

«Poor Laura is dreadfully shaken. Though of 
course she was not at allto blame. How was she 
to know the man would be so bereft of reason?” 

The Soames party left the boat, the next day, 
at Parkersburgh. Some friends met them, on 
the wharf. 

“Such a sad voyage!’ said Mrs. Soames. 
“A young man drowned. Such a pleasant 
fellow, too. No, nobody you know.”’ 

“No,” sighed Laura. ‘ You don’t know him. 
He wasn’t in Society. Howisthe Major, Clara?” 

Meanwhile, the white, stiff figure lay in the 
stateroom. 

“He has no kinsfolk to mourn for him, poor 
boy !’’ said the Doctor. ‘So much the better.” 
Then, after a moment’s hesitation, he added, “I 
heard a curious fact, last night. This Laura 
Sevier is, by the mother’s side, it seems, a 
Woulfe. She has inherited all of old Redmon 
Woulfe’s property. And Champney would say,” 
he added, stroking his chin, doubtfully, ‘““she had 
paid his debt. But Champney is a superstitious 
fool !” 

He turned away, and made an attempt at a 
laugh, but I saw that he looked moodily down 
into the dark, running water, nevertheless. 





FIFTY SUMMERS AGO, 


BY FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE. 


I’ thinking now of a time, my friend— 
How many Summers ago? 

In the morning’s dewy prime, my friend, 
The June’s young glow. 

That morn when I and the girl that died, 

Happy-hearted, tender-eyed, 

Sat side by side, sat side by side, 
And whispered low. 


At length they came, a word or two— 
Simple words— 
Which none o’erheard but a bird or two— 
Flowers‘and birds. 
Slowly my darling raised her head; 
Never a word the sweet lips said, 
But the flower-cheeks blossomed a riper red, 
And the lashes were bright and a-tremble with tears, 
As two young souls in a long kiss met— 
A kiss whose melody haunts me yet 
Through all-the years. 


And then, from his nest hard by, 
A lark upsprung, 
And quivered into the sky, 
And sungand sung. 
The noisiest babbler held his breath, 





And the wind and the trees stood still as death, 
To list to the rapture deep and strong 
Of that skylark’s song. 


T heard the lark sing yeterday; 
From his grassy nest hard by, 

He quivered away in the morning grey, 
And lost himself in the sky. 

He sang once more that self-same air ; 

But, ah, for the rapture, the vast despair, 

The passionate pain! it had passed from there; 
His heart was sere and dry. 

He never will sing again, ah, no! 

As he sung in that Summer of long ago. 


Ah, never again will he sing such a'strain 
Of passionate strength and glow, 
As the strain he sung when we both were young— 
How many Summers ago? 
As the strain he sung in the blithe June-tide, 
When I and my darling sat side by side, 
T and the dear liitle heart that died— 
How many Summers ago ? 
Ah, fifty Summers ago, my friend, 
Fifty Summers ago! 


i. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF TREVYLAN, 


BY MES. ANN S. STEPHENS. 


(Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1878, by Miss Ann Stephens, in the Office of the Librarian of 
Congress, at Washington, D. C.] 

CHAPTER I. deed, that vast property would have formed no 
Tux coast was picturesque to wildness, in that ; inconsiderable kingdom, in the Heptarehy of old 
part of England. For miles and miles it was ; Saxon times. Even from the highest point of the 
broken up by rocks, among which the waves } cliffs, whence a glorious panorama of farms, vil- 
rushed, ebbed, and rushed again. Amid these } lages, wild moors and fine old timber lands spread 
rocks seaweed was the only vegetation, and that } away toward the horizon, you could hardly tell 
came in drifts afiera storm. But hereand there} where the lands terminated, that called Lord 
a weather-beaten fir tree kept its hold between the } Colgate master. No. matter where your eyes 
shore and the cultivated lands that rolled down } wandered, as .you, stood there, looking inland, 
to it, Ata certain point, on the Trevylan estate, ; they were sure to rest, at last, on that grand, old 
the rich soil-of the upland curved over the sea, } building, whose gray walls could be seen above 
forming a precipitous promontory, uplifted & the tallest trees of a park, that extended within 
hundred feet or more from the waters. This ; half a mile of the shore, and covered miles and 
promontory was black and frowning, when storms } miles of that beautiful view, of which it was the 

gathered, and hurled their fierce artillery against ; grandest object. 
it; or @ great. sea fog enveloped it with drap- What was. that woman thinking of, as she 
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eries of lead-colored mist; but it was pleasant } stood there, upon the cliff, with folded arms, and 
enough, when the base of the precipice was} a stern, hard face turned upon the landscape? 
washed by the ebb and: flow of tides; when a} Not with admiration—for there was nothing but 
soft, opaline haze trembled afar off between sky } gloom in those dark eyes. Not with curiosity— 
and water, and the topmost cliff lifted its grass} for she had looked upon the same landscape a 
and wild flowers to the sunshine. From this } thousand times, and/for years her home had been 
precipice, worn smooth as a sea-wall, the coast } in the grand, old building, half buried in the 
grew rugged again; rocks were piled on rocks, } park, over yonder. 
with wild irregularity ; cleft into caverns here, ; The lady was in deep mourning; tall, slender, 
torn into chasms there; in another place, hol-} and clad in darkness, like a cloud. Her veil, of 
lowed into caves, through which the wind ; black crape, streamed seaward on the wind, fill- 
whistled and the waters moaned. } ing the very atmosphere with gloom; for the sun 

As you went on, these wild features were suft- ; was going down, and its rays, striking through 
ened by the richer soil of the back country, that } the crape, kindled a glow of red fire all around 
swept down upon the rocks in waves of vegeta- } her. . 
tion, and formed nooks of verdure in the ravines} She was comparatively young looking, thirty- 
which the sunshine seldom penetrated. } five or six at the utmost, and most people would 

In one place, a mile or more ‘from the cliff, a} have insisted that she was in the prime of her 
great hollow, too broad for a ravine, and too nar-} beauty. She certainly was a handsome woman, 
row for a valley, had been washed by the tides } with rare traces of what had been perfect in her 
of many centuries, into a pretty harbor, where a} youth, still lingering about her. Her figure was 
yacht was moored, and the boats of fishermen } erect and stately. The waves of her hair, still 
were lying, with reefed sails, like great sea birds, } bright with original gloss, could not be concealed 
with wings folded, rocked to sleep on the waves. } by the widow’s cap, which was all the gleam of 

Broken hills lay on either side this little valley ; white to be found in her garments.. Her eyes 
on which the homes of the fishermen were built} may have been beautiful, but you could not 
like birds’ nests among the rocks and yerdure, } realize it with that sombre thoughtfulness—not 
thus making human a scene that, would have been ; to say passion—that brooded in their depths, as 
too bleak and rude, if: left. entirely to ‘nature. } poisonous floats blacken the waters of a pool. 
This village and the cliff, a mile away, formed } That mouth must have been soft and mobile, 
a very small part of the boundary that separated } once; but now it was firmly set, and seemed in- 
the he estate from the ocean. In-} capable of raillery. 
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The lady had been very beautiful once, no 
doubt; but all the gentle sweetness that gave 
grace to beauty, had been lost, entirely, in the 
hardening process of a mercenary marriage, that 
had just terminated, by the death of her husband. 

“The deep mourning of her garments, that dis- 
turbed countenance, must have arpused sympathy 
in the beholder, had they been the emblems. of 
a real grief; for she was a widow of only three 
days standing; a woman who had held the so- 
cial power of a queen in the county, until the 
thirteenth earl of Colgate was carried from that 
princely mansion in the park, and laid in the 
family yault, down yonder, where the spire of an 

antique church can just be seen, on the outskirts 
of a village, away to the, west. 

That-old nobleman, who had endowed her with 
all the splendor that, rank or wealth could give, 
while he was alive to possess it, was now lying, 
helpless as was the poorest fisherman in the 
cove, down yonder, Before a grain of dust had 
dimmed the crimson velvet of his coffin, title, 
wealth, and all the splendor of that woman’s 
greatness, had fallen upon another, his son by a 
former marriage. For this, she had sold herself, 
when her beauty was in its bloom, and her 
ambition boundless; and this was the miserable 
culmination. 


That son had been a weak cripple, the victim 
of a recent accident when she married the old 
lover, so that she felt sure the lad would soon 


die. Even,when her own-son was born, the 
elder brothér continued so sickly, that she said 
to herself, ‘‘ he cannot live a year, and then mine 
will inherit the title and estates,” But years 
had passed, and still the first son lived, nay, had 
grown conparatiyely stronger; and now he was 
the earl, and her own child but a second son, 
with an inconsiderable portion. 

“All this gone forever! Swept from me and 





her jointure, or fall down on hands and knees 
to fawn upon this new peer.” 

These thoughts filled the woman’s mind, and 
sometimes broke into words, while the wind 
shook and swayed her mourning garments, and 
would have chilled her, but for the fever of 
poison that burned within her veins. Still, she 
stood upon the cliff, filled with a poisonous fas- 
cination, as she surveyed the domain that was lost 
to her and hers, Her son had gone out in one of 
the fishing boats, thus escaping the gloom of a 
home of which he felt himself robbed, and she 
had been drawn from her solitary chamber, by a 
sudden fear that he might be in danger. Yet, on 
reaching the cliff, she forgot him in an over- 
whelming sense of loss, and turning her back 
upon the sea, gave herself up to the bitterness of 
a survey that was, in itself, a torment. 

As the lady stood thus, wrapped in the 
intensity of her disappointment, a young girl 
came up from the direction of the cove, and had 
climbed to the top of the cliff, before she saw the 
dark figure, on which the red sunshine was 
falling. 

The girl uttered a cry, and turning, was about 
to flee from a presence which seemed super- 
natural to her, but Lady Colgate was aware of 
her approach, and, instantly, controlled herself. 

“Come here, girl, and tell me if you can see a 
boat coming in. ; The sun blinds me.” 

‘‘ A boat,” faltered the girl, turning red as the 
sunset. ‘ I—I did not come for that,” 

“Still, look seaward. The young master is out, 
and this high wind terrifies me.”’ 

“Oh, lady! do you think there is danger?’ 
eried the girl, stooping forward, and shading her 
eyes with a hand that shook like a leaf. ‘‘ Yes, 
lady. Yes, I see a boat. His boat, driving in 
before the wind. The young lord is there. I 
cannot see him, but he always goes out with— 


mine, as straws are scattered by the wind,” she } with—that is, he likes grandfather Winter's boat 
said, aloud, giving a wild sweep of her hand } pest.” 


around the landscape, ‘‘ That grand, old man- 


The lady went down to the edge of the preci- 


sion, where kings and queens have been enter- } pice, and looked out to\sea. A sharp wind was 
tained—land—everything—even the jewels I} blowing inland, and the turbulent waters were 


wore, torn from me, and given to this Colgate— 
this hunch-backed cripple! He Lord Colgate! 
The fourteenth earl! Oh, I could laugh, if it 
were given me to laugh again !’’ 

She did laugh, with a sneer that lifted the 
corners of her mouth, as you see the lips of wild 
animals curled up in hate. 

“ He the earl, with his broken back and twisted 
limbs. A fine presence he will make at the 
queen's drawing-room. I wonder the laws per- 
mit such deformities to enter the peerage. He, 
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crested with foam, sometimes tinged with red by 
the sunset. The little craft which Delia Fitch 
had pointed out, was flying toward the bay, with 
strained sails, like a white-winged sea-gull— 
sometimes rising on the heave of a wave—some- 
times dropping into the waters, like a bird 
diving for its prey. 

Lady Colgate saw the boat clearly. Two men 
were in it; one at the filler, the other working 
the sails. They were dressed like fishermen, but 
the lady knew it was her son in the stern, with 


/ the earl, and I, the dowager ; bound to live on 3} a storm of spray dashing over him, Though she 
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had lived on the coast many years, the turbu- 
lance of a gale always frightened her, and she 
saw the boat plunge through the waves, with a 
tremor of dread. 

The girl saw the terror in her face, and 
answered it with an encouraging smile. 

«Do not be afraid, lady. There is not another 
boat like that on the coast, and Keath can 
manage anything. He rather likes a stiff bit of 
weather—only it looks dangerous, from here.” 

*« Are you sure that he can make the harbor ?”’ 
questioned Lady Colgate, turning a face, white 
with terror, on the girl. ‘This young man is not 
like one of the old fishermen.” 

“No, indeed,” answered Delia, with a sweet, 
little langh. ‘No one can think it of him; but 
he will bring the young lord in safely. So, 
please, do not beso frightened. See,now. He is 
rounding into the harbor. Now, if one could 
only see into the village. There would be Keath’s 
mother out in front of her house, watching for 
him; for sometimes she gets frightened when the 
wind is high. You would like to see her, 
standing out there, my lady. She does not look 





} 


like the rest of our people, at all; but if poor } 


her eyes to the ground as she spoke. The lady 
thought that some of the rich color that gave her 
cheeks the bloom of a sun-kissed peach, had 
died out from her face. — 

“Your father likes him, I have no doubt,” she 
questioned,’ still following the thread of her 
new-born suspicions. 

‘“My father. Youask about him, lady,’’ Delia 
replied, “as if a tenant on the estate could help 
liking the young ‘heir.”’ 

Lady Colgate started, as'if that young creature 
had innocently dealt her a blow upon the heart. 
She remembered, with a ‘sharp pang, that her 
son was not the heir; that, already, the inher- 
itance she had so courted for him, ‘had passed 
into the hands of another In the pain ‘of this 
thought, she failed to observe the evasion, so 
evident, in Delia’s reply. ‘But she had no heart 
to go on with the conversation, and walked away, 
abruptly, a step or two, then she turned back. 

«You know my son, when you see him ?”’ 

The girl blushed crimson, as she faltered out 
her reply. 

‘* Yes, lady.” 

“Then tell him, when you get back to the 


fishermen ever had a queen, all to themselves, } village, that I shall walk home through the park, 
she would be like one.” 
“You speak of Huldah Winters, the young 


man’s mother,” said the lady, drawing a deep 
breath, for the boat she had watched, had 
entered the little harbor, and was safe. “She is 
very fond of her son, then?” 

“Fond. Oh, yes, and proud of him, too; but 
in a grand sort of way, for she never scolds him, 
or pets him, as tlhe other women do, only just 
worships him with her eyes, and smiles whenever 
he comes near her. That is the way she loves 
him.” 

Lady Colgate looked into the girl’s face as she 
was making this eager speech, and remarked its 
wonderful beauty, for the first time. She had 
seen her from year to year, growing up froma 
plain, and not particlarly pretty child, into the 
developments of girlhood ;' but never, till now, 
when those great velvety eyes were lifted in the 
enthusiasm of a loving description, had she 
noticed how richly, wildly beautiful she really 
was. With this surprise, came the shadow of a 
dawning suspicion, and for‘a moment she forgot 
the great charge that had fallen upon her. 

** My son loves the sea, and takes great interest 
in the fishermen,” she said, with unconscious 
craft. ‘No doubt he is popular among them.” 

“You mean, lady, that our people like the 
young lord. They do, indeed; that is, most of 
them.” 

The girl answered with hesitation, and bent 





and wish him to join me.” 

‘*T will give—that is, I will see that Lord’ Belus 
is told,” Delia answered, with a shrinking 
gesture. 

“Do.” 

There was something abrupt and sharp in the 
utterance of this single word, that startled the 
girl, and when the lady walked from her, she 
followed the retreating figure a step or two, as if 
to say something more, then paused and retreated. 

“If I had told ‘her all—if I had only dared,” 
she thought, regretfully, ‘‘my lady might have 
prevented him saying such things to me again. 
He would listen to her; now that she is in her 
grief—but I had not the courage. How could I, 
when this is the first time she ever spoke so 
kindly? It is the sorrow that softens her, I 
suppose, but what will ever soften him ?”’ 

For some time, Delia stood gazing after the 
dark figure of Lady Colegate, then she turned, 
thoughtfully, and left the cliff, in an opposite 
direction. 


CHAPTER II. 

Tue Lady of Trevylan entered the park by a 
rude entrance that opened directly to the cliff. 
Here the old walls were so thick and massive, 
that antiquarians insisted that a road or two had 
been built by the Romans. Theplace, too, had been 
a Saxon stronghold in its time, and the date of its 
foundations could only be conjectured by the 
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masonry still existing. As she went through the 
gate, heavy bunches of ivy trailed over her, and 
the gloom of knotted old oaks, whose lower bran- 
ches rested on the walls, wrapped its shadows 
around her. She was a woman of wnusual ac- 
quirements, and could thoroughly appreciate the 
grandeur of these oaks, and the romance of cen- 
turies buried in the walls. That romance all be- 
longed to the family of which she had just become 
an insignificant part. She walked through the 
shadows, a widow bereft of the power that had been 
her life, not a broken-hearted woman—she was too 
proud for that—but a fearfully disappointed one. 

Even in these early days of bereavement, the 
lady was capable of new combinations; for her 
ambition never slept. Thus her thoughts were 
busy about the future of herself and son, as she 
walked slowly onward, into the depths of the 
park. 

The sun was down by this time, and all the 
tree-tops were full of quivering gold. But the 
park, with its soft sweeps of grass, the fern 
hollows, and a waterfall that came leaping down 
from the rocky highlands, far back on the estate, 
was veiled in the soft, purplish mist, through 
which the lady saw a figure moving slowly 
toward her, 

She knew the figure at once, and, for a moment, 
recoiled from it with an impulse of disgust. But, 
as it came slowly up, she conquered herself, and 
moved forward with a sweeping grace of move- 
ment, holding out her hand to. the man ‘she 
loathed from her soul, as the one being that 
stood between her son and the vast inheritance 
of Trevylan. 

The object of this deceptive greeting halted, 
suddenly, in his slow walk, surprised, and a 
little disturbed, by the lady’s singular presence 
in that portion of the grounds, which lay upon 
the edge of a wild, picturesque region known as 
the wilderness. 

‘You here, Lady Colgate? Is not this a little 
imprudent? The dews are falling heavily.” 

The voice in which this was spoken might have 
carried soothing to a less resentful person, for, 
though deep-toned, it was soft, and persuasively 
gentle as a woman’s. 

“It does not matter,” answered thelady. ‘I 
am restless and borne down with trouble. Within 
the great house, yonder, the funeral air stifles 
me. It nolonger seems myhome. In fact, I am 
not sure that it isso; for the very foundations of 
my life are broken up; perhaps my home there, 
with the rest.” 

The man looked at her earnestly, as she spoke. 
“I did not think that you could be anxious about 
the future,” he said. «All that seemed of so 


> 





little importance, compared to our great loss; 
but like all things else, your interests must be 
considered. If the great house oppresses you, 
let us walk this way.” 

The man turned, apparently with some diffi- 
culty of step, and walked slowly by Lady Colgate’s 
side, so slowly that she became impatient, and 
moved restively—a creature restraining herself. 
Turning from the open space in which they had met, 
the gentleman took a path that wound up toward 
the waterfall, leading, by a gradual slope, toa broad 
table-rock, covered with lichen and soft cushions 
of moss, over which tiny, ‘wild vines scattered 
their red berries. In the spring time, wood hya- 
cinths shot up the blue hills, through the tangled 
greenness, tinging it with azure. Standing back 
from this rock was a small pavillion, rustic almost 
to rudeness on the exterior, with a balcony in 
front, supported by the trunks of young fir trees 
with the bark on. This pavillion had been & 
pretty caprice of Lady Colgate’s, who, fancying 
herself charmed by the music of the waterfall, 
had erected it as a resting place, whenever her 
walks extended so far into the wilderness. It 
was uplifted from the level of the park, and the 
last gleams of light dying in the west were twink- 
ling among the vine leaves, and about the windows 
and balcony. 

The gentleman tried the door, but found it 
locked. 

«The pavillion was built for my pleasure,” 
said Lady Colgate, with a slight tremor of the 
voice, ‘“‘and I have always kept the key. It 
shall be given up with the rest. The Earl of Col- 
gate may rest certain that nothing shall be kept 
back from him.” 

«« The Earl of Colgate has hardly deserved this 
of his father’s wife,” said the gentleman, gravely, 
“but, as we cannot get into this pretty place, the 
balcony will give shelter enough. We shall find 
seats there.”’ 

Lady Colgate, somewhat subdued, went round 
to the balcony and seated herself on'a rustic sofa, 
receiving upon her black garments the last rays 
of light that preceded the dusk. Her companion 
took a chair of woven roots, close by, and the 
same glow upon him revealed a man who had 
been of more than usual height, but was'so curved 
and bent at the shoulders, so twisted in the limbs, 
that it was a cause of wonder that he had 
mounted that steep path without exhausting 
himself. 

The same light that revealed this, fell upon a 
face and head, so grand in form, so strong, yet 
gentle, in expression, that it seemed like the head 
of a god, set upon a ruined body. 

For some moments, this man sat in front of the 
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lady, grave and silent. He had taken off his hat, 
and his face was turned full upon her. 

“You wished to see me ?—I received a message 
to that effect,”’ he said, at last. 

«Yes, I wished to see you. I was anxious to 
know why it was that my husband’s will was not } 
read after the funeral.”’ 

‘There was no will to read; at least, his solic- 
itors had never heard of one,’’ was the answer. } 

‘No will—no provision made for my son. I} 
cannot believe this—Lord Colgate, my husband, } 
was not quite a monster.” } 

‘¢ Still, as I inform you, no testament has been 
found.” 

The woman turned white with the force of her 
disappointment, but before she could express } 
etiher sorrow or complaint, Lord Colgate spoke } 
again. p ? 

** But the papers have not yet been unsealed, } 
and it is early to say that no will has been made.” } 

The lady drew a deep breath, and said, 

“T know that it may seem mercenary, to think 
of one’s interests so soon, but there may be 
cases that cause it. For myself, I care nothing. } 
But my son, what is to become of him, if his } 
father} has failed to provide for him?” 

Lord Colgate smiled a little, sadly. 

“ Now then, there might have been no neglect,’ 
he said, ‘My father, I think, could trust me } 
so far as my brother’s rights are concerned.” 

‘I was not speaking of rights. They are so 
little, as regards a younger son,” answered the } 
lady, with more gentleness than she had yet } 
observed. ‘I know how generous you can be.” } 

Lord Colgate lifted his hand, as if to check the } 
praises he did not feel to be sincere. 

‘* We have had little opportunity for generosity, 
as yet,’’ he said. 

«* But my son has told me—” 

‘Of nothing, I am sure, that can be held as 








we have left it,’’ she added, casting a keen, 
anxious look on his face; for this question of her 
future home was of great importance to her, and 
she was troubled with yague doubts regarding it. 

‘‘Do you propose then, occupying the Dower 
House ?’’ inquired Colgate, quietly. 

The lady caught her breath. 

‘*No, I have not decided on that. Trevylan 
will need a mistress more than ever, and Belus 
being heir-apparent, as he will be until you 
marry, will naturally make this his home. You 
are not strong, you know, and the welfare of the 
estate will demand his presence.” 

The woman shot a swift glance at her com- 
panion’s face as she spoke, and was reassured 
when a faint smile flitted over it. 

‘‘As for myself,” she added, ‘the dignity of 
the family will always appeal to me for self- 
sacrifice, and on one condition, I shall be willing 
to maintain it, as of old.” 

‘* What is the condition,” asked Colgate, in a 
dry, questioning tone, which she did not like. 

‘It is a delicate subject—one I never entered 
upon during your father’s life-time, because his 
trust in you was so great, that I could not find 
the heart to disturb it. Beyond that, considering 
all the circumstances that seemed to make sus- 
picion ridiculous, I was reluctant to entertain it.” 

Again, that quiet smile came over Colgate’s 
face. 

‘I do not quite understand,’’ he said. 

‘IT allude to—it seems very absurd I know— 
but I allude to the family down at the fishermen’s 
cove.” 

Ah!” 

‘“‘The favor you have shown these people, 
your constant visits there have been the occasion 
of much unpleasant scandal—”’ 

‘* Indeed !”’ 

« And now, when my son, from his relationship 


unusually kind. My infirmities leave me little } and position as heir, will naturally look to you for 
use for money, and even without the fortune, } example, it behooves me, in regard to his youth 
left me by my mother, it would be strange, if the ; and spotless character, to request, nay, to 
lad could not sometimes have had the pleasure of } demand, that all this shall ‘be discontinued.” 
spending some portion of my income.’’ Now, the smile deepened about Colgate’s face, 
Lady Colgate sighed. This man had been} anda quiet gleam of humor shone in his brown 
made independent by the property left by his > eyes. 
mother; but she had come to Lord Colgate with } 


, } You smile,” broke in the woman, quickly, in 
no richer dowery than her own beauty; yet all} some unaccountable way stung by the expres- 
the wealth of the dead Lord had gone to the one , sion of his face. “I do not wonder. I too, 
who needed it least. The grasp of her ambition would almost laugh at the idea; but you have 


had failed to accomplish more than that. been very imprudent in your benevolence to these 
‘All this wealth must be @ burden to you,” } people—wickedly generous, I must say—in 

she said, with a fresh tone of bitterness in her supplying money for the education of that young 

voice. fisherman, who is every day getting above his 
“Yes,” was the quiet, almost weary answer. 3 business—putting on the airs of a gentleman, 
“And Trevylan lonely beyond anything, after : indeed !”” 
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‘¢ Perhaps—one does not always know what is 
for the best; but I think it can do no harm to 
give the grace of a little knowledge to our work- ; 
ing people, especially when they have more than 
ordinary ability. As for this lad, his attain- ‘ 
ments, I should think, would almost equal those ; 
of your son.”’ 

“Of my son! as if there could be a com- 
parison,’’ exclaimed the Iady, sharply. 

“I think you are right. There is no 
comparison between the two lads.” 

«‘The two lads! Another person might forget 
that one is: Lord Belus Stamford—the other a 
grandchild of old Winters, the fisherman. But 
I am surprised that you should so couple them, 
my lord. It is this leveling principle, that I 
object to; it leads my son to neglect: his high ; 
position. Even now he is just coming in from } 
sea, in the young ‘man’s fishing smack, and will 
return home smelling of mackerel and seaweed, 
I dare say.” 

«He might have been in a more objectionable 
atmosphere. Still, Ido notin any way epoourage 
this intimacy.” 

“Yet your own example has brought it: about, 
my lord. That is what I complain of.’’ 

For a moment, Lady Colgate forgot that the 
man before her held control of her destiny. 
She had been so long accustomed to treat him as 
an incumbrance on the estate, that it was im- 
possible, at first, to regard him as master of 
Trevylan; but the grave, almost stern, glance 
with which her last speech was received, brought 
the unwelcome truth back to her mind, with a / 
sudden jar. 

«« Excuse me, if I am unnecessarily earnest,” 
she said, with some attempt at an apology. “A } 
mother cannot be too regardful of her son’s 
dignity, even though anxiety makes her rude. I 
am hurt and humiliated by the intimacy of 
Belus with this low-born fellow.” 

As usual, when a forced apology is made, the } 
lady repeated her offence, and she saw that rare ; 
thing, a frown on the new earl’s forehead, with } 
some dismay. 

“‘There was something more you wished to { 
urge upon me, I think,” he said, with a degree | ; 
of haughtiness she had seldom witnessed in him 
before. ‘‘The intimacy of Belus, with young } 
herein, cannot be all the concession you wish to } 
attain.” . 

‘No, I must speak of the young man’s mother, 
Huldah Winters.” 

“Indeed! What interest can your ladyship 
have in Huldah Winters ?” 

“Her position among the people of the cove is a ' 
singular one. ; 








She scarcely seems one of them.” 


“That is the natural result of a better educa- 
tion, and more gentle parentage, perhaps. I am 
astonished that you should ¢onsider it a fault.” 

“She was a fisherman’s wife, and is a 
fisherman’s widow. I remember well, that she 
was living at the cove with old Winters, when I 


: first came to Trevylan.” 


“Yes,” said Lord Colgate. | ‘‘ I remember the 
time well. It was just after the accident that 
left me as Iam. When you were married, I lay 
almost at the point of death.’ 

A thrill of something, that almost amounted to 
remorse, shot through the woman; for she 
recollected well, that it was this seemingly 
hopeless condition of the heir, that had been one 
great inducement to her marriage with the late 
earl. ‘He might ‘linger a month or two,’ the 
physicians ‘said, but a permanent recovery was 
impossible. This mandate had determined her, 
and she came down to Trevylan a bride, only to 
see her ambitious hopes melt away, as the young 
man slowly, but surely, took up his life again, 
maimed and distorted in body; but a grand, 
strong man, even then, for he was untouched in 
intellect and heart—always the best part of a 
human being—and the pewer that might have 
proved too massive, had it been left to a free 
growth, was turned down almost to feminine 
tenderness, by that long struggle of an active 
soul in a disabled body. 

All this passed through the ‘woman’s mind, 
while that low, sad voice was dying on her ears. 
She knew how bitter was the disappointment his 
; recovery had been. How it had grown into hate 
{after her son was born! And while she some- 
times shuddered at herself for thesc feelings, the 
detestation still remained. 

‘¢ Excuse me,”’ said the earl, after a long silence. 
‘‘T was wrong to drag your memory back to that 
painful time. But when I lay very ill, with no 
one but servants to care for me—for especial 
pains were. taken, that my father should not be 
; informed of:the worst—the person you alluded to 
was with me—the most faithful, the kindest nurse 
that ever a man had. You must not think it dis- 
: courteous, then, if I say that the time will never 
come, when I shall not honor her above all other 


} living women.” 


A smile that was fearfully discordant with her 


} mourning weeds, curled the widow’s lip. 


“Honor a low-born woman, because she is a 
good nurse! Why, that is the highest vocation of 
such people. They are paid for it, with money, 
and should be satisfied with that. It is because 
the world cannot be made to believe in such in- 
ordinate gratitude between a man of forty, a peer 
of the realm, and a fisherman’s daughter, that I 
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have, perhaps, offended you, by speaking on the 
subject. Still, I must insist” 

Colgate lifted his hand, warningly, and inter- 
rupted her, with grave firmness. 

“Insist on nothing, dear lady; for in this 
matter, I can neither accept criticism or advice. 
Permit me to add, that so long as 1 am master of 
Trevylan, no act or word of disrespect must be 
offered to Huldah Winters, by any of its inmates, 
from the highest to the lowest.” 

The widow arose from her seat, with an‘air of 
resistance, and gathered the black draperies 
haughtily around her. 

‘“You have suddenly come into great power, 
my lord; but it is not enough to force men to stifle 
their thoughts, or women to bow their dignity to 
your behests. While I live at Trevylan, that 
audacious woman shall never enter its doors.” 

Lord Colgate arose. A flash, as of lightning, 
shot across his face, and his lips were set firmly 
together, forcing back the fiery words that were 
pressing against them. But he mastered himself, 
and was about. to speak again, when a voice 
reached them from the path, lower down. 

“ Hallo, mother! is.it you that I hear talking, 
up yonder? How on earth could I expect to find 
you wandering about in the wilderness? Why, 
it is almost dark.” 

Lady Colgate was too much disturbed for any 
attemptatreply. But shestood upin the balcony, 
full of majestic wrath, waiting for her son’s 
approach. 

The young man came up the path with swift 
footsteps, swinging a small cane as he walked. 
He paused, beneath the little baleony, surprised 
by the presence of a gentleman; but, recognizing 
the earl, came forward, exclaiming: 

‘* You here, brother—tete-a-tete with my lady ? 
When did such a thing happen before, I wonder?” 

The young man ended this salutation with a 
short, nervous laugh, and was evidently ill at 
ease in the presence of his brother, whom he 
certainly did not expect to find there. 

‘*As you are here, Belus, my escort will be 
unnecessary to your mother,’’ said Colgate, and 
with a grave bend of the head he left the balcony. 

The young man stood by, his. mother, leaning 
against a rustic pillar of the balcony, until the 
earl had disappeared down the winding path. 
Then he took off his hat, which was swinging in 
in his, hand, when he addressed his mother. 

‘What's up, now, old lady? His high mighti- 
ness seems out of sorts, I neyer saw that fire in 
his eyes, in all my life before. Have you taken 
to nagging him ?”’ 


* Belus !”’ 


“Oh! I didn’t mean anything uncivil. Only, } 
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if you-mean to takeup that role, put it off awhile 
till I have chance at him, The fact is, I want 
money confoundedly, and. can’t wait. for wills, 
legacies or anything of that, sort, so just let him 
up and .make him good-natured, till he comes 
down—he’s sure to do it; there never was a 
fellow that cared less about ee and now he 
will have plenty of it.’’ 

“‘T would not, for the world, that you should 
ask that. man for money, now,” said the lady. 
‘Tt would be a degradation,” 

‘‘ But I must... If the old governor had lived, 
you could, have managed it for me, though he 
was getting close, toward the last. But now, with 
no will found, and all that, I have no other way. 
Those confounded college debts, were so heavy 
that I could not venture to put them all in, at 
once.” 

“College debts! Why, Belus, they have been 
paid twice over.” 

‘Well then, call them something else, if you 
like it better.. One doesnot. go on the race 
course, even for the first time, for nothing. 
What is the use of talking about it? Imust have 
money. So justibe a little sweet on the new earl 
till I get it. I never saw the time, that you 
could not do anything you liked with any man.” 

‘« Except my own son,”’ said the lady, with a 
faint smile; for even this coarse flattery from the 
creature she adored with more than a mother’s 
fondness, pleased her. 

‘Most of all with him.’’ Here the youth 
took his mother’s hand, and kissed it with em- 
pressment. 

«« Ah, Belus,’”’ she said, ‘‘ how hard it is to see 
that man in your place.” 

That young face had been open and cheerful 
till then—more cheerful than seemed becoming 
in a son who had just seen a kind father laid in 
his coffin—but now a frown lowered over his 
eyes, and an evil look came upon him. 

“It isa shame, If he was only straight and 
steady on his pins, like most people, one could 
bear it. I tell you, mother, a man should look 
the nobleman, as well as be one.” 

As he made this speech, with a dash of 
bravado, the youth stood in. the light of a new 
moon, which was shining full upon his features 
and his lithe person. It was a handsome face, 
sunburned, and with a fresh color from the wind. 
His brown hair had been jossed into disturbed 
waves about his forehead, and his large, grey 
eyes were bright with unusual spirit. The mother 
sighed heavily as she looked upon him. How 
full of life he was! How splendidly her own 
rare beauty was blended with the strength and 
dignity of the Stamfords, in his person! He 
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was a Stamford of Trevylan, but not its owner—a 
lord by courtesy, nothing more. In short; a 
younger son,’ though. her own first-born ; and she 
had hoped so much for him. 

** Ah!’ she said, “how cruelly fate has dealt 
with us, my son. When you were a pretty boy, 
kneeling in my lap, with your arms around my 
neck, and your sweet lips to mine, I used to call 
you, in’my heart, the little earl, for the man who 
has just left us, was given up by his physician ; 
but for the woman, over yonder, who took such 
care of him,‘as no man ever had before, he must 
have died. It was her devotion that flung this 
wreck of a man across our path. But'for her, you 
would have been the master of Trevylan, now.” 

“You speak of Keath Winters’ mother,” said 
the youth. ‘I suppose that is the reason she 
holds her head so high among the fisher people, 
down yonder, and sets Keath up till I sometimes 
find him disputing with me like an equal.” 

“No doubt of that, while you sink yourself to 
the level of such companionship.” 

*¢That’s all nonsense, mother. A fellow must 
have some one to help manage his boat; Keath 
is a great deal more gentlemanly than the others, 
and handles the craft like an old salt. But 
that he sometimes gets on his high horse, and 
attempts to ride alone, he wouldn’t be half a 
bad fellow.” 

The lady shook her head, and gave up the} 
contest, with a heavy sigh. She could be aggres- 
sive enough in opposition to others, but ‘with 
this rude, selfish youth, her proud spirit always 
bent itself, and, while arsyare from his -des- 
potism, yielded to it. 

Come,” she said, wearily. ‘ Let us go home, 
if Trevylan really is our home.” 

“ Home,” exclaimed 'the young man, following 
his mother down the path, twisting his pliable 
cane between his hands. ‘ What makes you talk 
in that fashion: At the worst, I am the next 
heir. Colgate is old enough to be my father, and 





softened into beauty by a fine soil, capable of varied 
cultivation. Year after year, for many genera~- 
tions, the pretty harbor had eaten its way into 
the fine grass-lands of the valley, that lay within 
the embrace of ‘two broken elevations, until the 
inhabitants had been driven to higher ground ; 
and then dwellings were built, like birds’ nests, 
among the rocky terraces, from the lower slopes 
to the hilltops, thus looking far out upon the 
sea. 

These houses were approached by many 
footpaths, winding up from the beach, some of 
them ending on the highway that swept the 
coast back from the cove, but mostly terminating 
at the cottages to which the owners had trodden 
it on their way up from the sea. Between these 
paths the grass was green and thick, mosses 
gleamed like cushions-of emeralds on the rocks, 
and in the nook of land which each dwelling 
possessed, ‘there was room for those ¢ommon, 
household flowers that country people love so 
much. Some of these irregular, little gardens 
were gorgeous with a summer growth of blos- 
soms; others gave out the deep, rich tint of 
vegetable beds, in all their variations of color’: 
thus combining to make a feature of toil and 
comfort, to which nature and circumstances had 
given a singularly artistic effect. 

Among these dwellings, was one more capacious 
and imposing than the neighborhood warranted. 
It stood high up, on a curve, back of the two 
hills, overlooking them and the open sea. A 
huge elm drooped its plume-like branches over 
the roof, and the grassy terrace, on which it 
stood, took the sunshine like velvet. Vines were 
clinging about the walls, and flowers more rare 
than the sunflowers, sweet williams, marygolds, 
and snap-dragons, in which the other gardens vied 
with, each other, bloomed in profuse masses here. 

Standing high up, between the hills that 
sheltered it from the sea storms, with a southern 
aspect for its grass and flowers, this building 








awful rickety—no bad’ lookout for a young ; made a somewhat imposing appearance to vessels 
fellow who wants a fair chance to see life, before } sailing up and down the coast; but, after all, it 
settling down. Besides, he will be hived up at} was only an ordinary fisherman’s home, enlarged 
Trevylan, saving money, while I shall have the } and embellished into a rude sort of cottage, in 
happiness of spending it, and you will queen it, } which one of the oldest inhabitants of the cove 
as Lady Dowager, more magnificently than ever. had lived, when it was scarcely larger than a 
I will accept nothing less than that, lady mother.” ; crow’s nest, on the hill. Even now, his nets 

‘Hush !”” said the lady. ‘That ‘is Colgate, ; Were hanging down the grassy walls of the 
walking on before us. Look at his shadow on} terrace, and on one side of the cottage you could 
the grass.” see him, sitting in the open door of what had 
once been the original building, laying a delicate 
species of fish, just taken from the water, on 
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Few places in that region, could have been } layers of moss that he had carefully arranged, in 
more picturesque than the fisherman’s cove; for } a bucket, at his feet. 
all the rocky wilderness of the coast was there } 


Now and then, the old man lifted his head, 
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and looked out to sea, somewhat anxiously, for } his eyes; for the sunset wes shooting tiny arrows 
a high wind was rising, and it might, be that a} of gold all around him, 

storm would make the night dangerous. to small “ Aye—aye!.. That’s her, sure enough, and 
craft, outside, our Keath at the helm; steady, lad, steady. Aye, 

While the old man was sitting there, a woman } steady it is! Come in, Huldah, they are sure to 
came to the front door, and stepping out through } make the harbor.” 
the porch, where the vines obstructed her view, The old man took up his bucket, and went into 
looked wistfully out to sea. _Her eyes wandered } his wing of ‘the building, arranging the downy 
over the boats that were flying toward the ; mossas,he went. But Huldah stood at her post, 
harbor, but evidently found nothing they were ; with her eyes, now flooded with tender longing, 
searching for; her face grew anxious, and the } fixed on the white-winged boat, as if she had 
hand that shaded her eyes began to shake a } freighted her soul there, and could not move till 
little. it came back to her bosom. 

As she stood thus, with vines trailing overhead, The boat rounded; the point with a dash, and 
and a warm glow of flowers all around her, } came up the harbor more slowly, checked by the 
Huldah Winters made as fine a picture as an { comparative calm. Her sails;went down; a man 
artist could desire to look upon. ‘Tall and robust leaped to the beach, where a girl'had been wait- 
as a Greek statue—finely developed in. the ‘ ing, while the sunset. turned all the sand beneath 
healthy grace of mature womanhood—her dark § her feet to particles of gold. Huldah knew the 
face rich with coloring, mobile, loving, patient, { girl, even from that distance, and a smile lighted 
or spirited, as thoughts or feelings crowded on : her face, as one of the young men went toward 
each other, she poised herself against a support } her. The other was yet busy about the boat. 
of the poreh, looking out upon the sea. $ What was that? The girl turned as if to avoid 

A scarf of silk, woven from many colors, was ‘the hand he held out. She walked backward, 
twined among the purplish-black masses of her with her face to his, as if afraid to turn; but he 
hair, and dropped to her left shoulder, as the } seemed to press upon her with unwelcome per- 
women of her neighborhood. wore their kerchiefs { sistency. Then she flung him back with both 
of coarser stuff. Save that her garments were ‘ hands, and must have cried out; for the man on 
of fine material, she stood there, in all respects ‘ the boat gave a great leap to the sand, staggered 
dressed like a fisherman’s wife, but with the pose ; forward a step, then sprang upon the other with 
of a goddess. ; the swift bound of a deer. 

The old fisherman looked up and saw the; For one moment, those two men were so 
woman, shading her eyes from the sun. The ; entangled, body and limb, that they seemed one 
anxiety in their gray depths was visible to him, } form. Then with a great heave of strength, they 
even where he sat, and he called out: were hurled apart. One stood panting in his 

“Nay, Huldah, take no trouble about the lads. ‘ tracks ; the other lay prone and stil! upon the 
The wind is only freshening a bit, There is no } sand. 
danger.”’ 1 Huldah Winters was only conscious beyond 

“Are you certain, father?’’ she answered. ; this, that the girl had fallen upon her knees, and 
‘«See how the waves are cresting themselves, and } was wildly throwing up her arms; for, swift as 
Keath is so yventyresome. Ah, Heaven be } an arrow, she had darted down the footpath that 
thanked! ‘There comes the White Witch, flying {led to the shore—her face white as death—her 
this way, like a frightened bird.”’ ‘ lips drawn apart with terror. 

The old man arose from his seat, and shaded } [T0 BE CONTINUED. } 











EARLY WINTER. 


BY E. M. CONKLIN. 


Now all the woodland boughs are bare, Not yet the magic sculptor, Snow, 
And all the meadow-lands are sere ; Carves all the world anew in white; 
And where of late the blossoms were, Not yet the river’s stately flow, 
The barren stalks stand dead and drear, Is boundiand prisoned in a night; 
The spruce hangs out its russet cones, Still o’er the distant woodland glows 
(A Christmas tree too early trimmed !) A purplish mist, on sunny days; 
And all the brooklet’s mossy stones, But skies grow dim with coming snows, 
With strings of icy gems are rimmed. Their blue oft veiled with thinnest haze. 
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BY MRS. M. 





« QUARRELLED ‘with Frank’!’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Wentworth. 

* Quarrelled with Frank!’ echoed her hus- 
band, in the same breath, and with not less 
amazement. ; 

Then they both looked at Nellie. Nellie was 
Mrs. Wentworth’s unmarried sister, and she now 
stood before them, still dusty with travel, having 
just accounted for her unexpected journey, by 
saying she had “ quarrelled with Frank,” the 
said Frank being her lover, to whom she had 
been engaged. 

‘‘Quarrelled with Frank!’’ repeated Mrs. 
Wentworth, holding up her hands. ‘Oh, 
Nellie! and I thought him so nice !”’ 

Nellie laughed. 

‘Don’t look so horrified!” she cried. ‘The 
fault’s all mine. You were good enough to ask me 
to spend the winter with you; but I declined, 
because, you see, I thought I was in love with 
Frank. But now that I find I am not, Ihave 
come.”’ 

“Not in love with Frank!’ exclaimed her 
sister, holding up both hands. ‘Oh! Nellie, 
how can you say so?’ - 

“But I do say it. Or rather, I find I can’t 
marry @ parson, and live a hum-drum life, in 
some stuffy little rectory, all my days. So Frank 
must go. I have come here, on the last day of 
December, as you see, so as tq finish off the old 
year, and be done with the old life. To-morrow 
1 begin a new year and a new life. I shall ‘come 
out,’ as it were, at your Reception. I intend to 
catch a millionaire, and be ‘ happy forever after,’ 
as the story books say.” 

“«Be happy forever after?’”’ echoed her 
brother-in-law, dubiously. 

“And why not?’ replied the. gay girl, turn- 
ing sharply on him. ‘“‘ Doesn’t everybody, now- 
a-days, say that money’s the chief good? You've 
got so much of it, yourself, you don’t understand 
about others. You can afford to be romantic; 
but I can’t. And as for living all my days in a 
poky little rectory—”’ 

‘‘ Ah, my dear !”’ interposed her sister, with a 
deprecating shake of her head. . 

“There, now, don’t be didactic,” retorted 
Nellie, laughing again. ‘It doesn’t become you, 
darling, and besides, I intend to have my own 
way. I always did have it, you know.” 


YEAR’S VISIT. 
A. DENISON... 


Nothing more, therefore, was said about Frank. 
The winter that followed was one of the gayest 
for years. Not an evening passed that Nellie 
was not present at some party or other, and the 
days were filled up with receptions, calls, sleigh- 
ing parties, ete., etc. For Mrs. Wentworth’s 
‘ beautiful sister was quite a belle. A dozen for- 
tunes were laid at her feet, before Lent came, 
bringing with it some slight cessation of the round 
of gayeties ; but one and all were rejected. This 
suitor was too old, that one not sufficiently culti- 
vated, a third was too obviously selfish, a fourth 
too high-tempered. Besides, now that she had 
tasted of the siren cup of fashionable society, 
Nellie found, as many a one had found before, 
that it was, after all, but ‘Dead sea ashes.’’ She 
turned from it, finally, with loathing. 

‘*T suppose I have exhausted life,’’ she said, 
;one day, as she sat in her dressing-room, and 
; curiously regarded herself in the mirror. ‘Iam 
3 looking frightfully old: and worn—not a bit like 
the fresh, bright girl that came here, last Decem- 
ber. The fact is, all men are fops or fools, seek- 
ing rich wives; and we, well, we’re no better; 
all the women are scheming puppets, among 
which I may class myself, trying their best to 
secure rich husbands.”’ 

“I’m disgusted with them,"’ she continued; 
“with myself, most of all. I'd rather go back 
’ and marry the parson, and mend stockings in the 
bay-window of the little green rectory, than marry 
the best man in society. Heigh ho!” 

‘« But the parson isn’t there, now,” said Mrs. 
Wentworth to her, one day, when she had re- 
peated something like this, in her presence. 

‘‘What? has he left Dingley parish ?’”’ and she 
gave a great gasp, while the color fled from her 
cheeks. 

‘© Yes, I heard he had.”’ 

‘Left Dingley parish! What, for good ?”’ 

“So I suppose. Some rich, city church has 
called him. They thought the jewel required 
finer setting.”’ 

“‘ And it did,”’ she said, frankly. ‘ Frank was 
too great for us, and our little village; I might 
have seen it. Why hasn’t anybody written? 
Mother knew that I—at least, she might have 
thought it would have been of some little interest 
to me.” 

‘* Mamma knew you had thrown him over, and 
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took it for granted, I suppose, that you didn’t 
care to hear.” 

Nellie’s reply was a significant shrug of the 
shoulders. 

‘¢T shall never see him again, I suppose,” she 
said, that night, however, to her sister. 

* He will find you out yet, dear,” said Agnes. 

“Never. You’ve no idea how horribly I treated 
him, Now, I suppose, he'll go hunting after a 
wealthy woman. Well, I don’t care.”’ 

But she did care. Her tears, in the night 
watches, attested to it; she cared, in her own 
effusive language, tremendously. 

The next day was Sunday. 

Nellie could hardly be induced to go to church. 
She had suffered, in learning, too late, perhaps, 
the priceless worth of the heart she had dared to 
trifle with, 

The church was.at a-goodly distance; and Nellie, 
as she entered, with downcast eyes, and:a heavy 
heart, felt desperately in need of its calm and 
strengthening service. At the first sound of the 
rector’s voice, however, a shiver of delight 
thrilled to her heart. She dared not, at the mo- 
ment, lift her eyes, she felt so humbled; but when 
she did gather the courage, there stood Frank 
Penrose, and his ringing voice was the sweetest 
music she had ever heard. And when she caught 
his eye, she bade farewell to hope; for she felt, 
then, that she loved him, and had loved him all 
along. 

At the close of the service, he came to meet 
them; came quietly, steadily, smilingly; this 








man, whom Nellie had deserted for society and 
fashion. 

If his hand had but trembled a little, as he 
grasped her’s, masterfully, she might have again 
indulged in some flippant speech, to prove that 
he had not conquered her; but the tears were 
too near for that. 

He pointed out the varied beauties of the old 
church, 

«I think you would like the, parsonage—it is 
not green,’’ he added, with a, half suppressed 
smile. 

‘« Frank,” she said, imploringly: 

‘¢« And -when you are. there, it will be a bower 
of roses;’’ he added. ‘* You will come?’’ 

What could she say? Nothing. Her eyes, 
eloquent with, tears, did all the talking, 

«Did you know Frank was going to preach, 
this morning?’ she asked of Wentworth, as they 
drove home. 

‘“Of course,” was the laconic reply. 

‘You might, at least, have prepared me.’’ 

“Why? To keep you from going? And defer, 
if not prevent, this idppy ending?’ Confess now, 
Nellie, you’re tired of fashion and society.’’ 

She held out her hand. 

“TI am tired of it, and I forgive you,” she 
said. ‘‘Love is better than.money,. after all. 
And,”’ she added, enthusiastically, ‘‘there’s not 
another ‘nian in’ theworld, so goodias Frank 
Penrose.’ 

‘Except Harry,’’ said ‘Agnes, nestling closer 
up to her husband, 
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Tur eve I pulled thee from thy parent stem, 
Thou was’t the last upon the naked bush; 
The last of many that had graced the blush 

Of her whose checks could rival even them. 

It.was the eve I gave love’s banded gem 

Toher. (And thou hast felt her finger’s touch.) 

From then she wore the ring that means so much. 


TO A DEAD ROSE. 


LA MOILLE. 





Thou hast been withered long—fate’s true emblem. 
Thy beauty decked her glorious dark brown hair. 
And when we parted, late, in night-veiled porch, 
I paid thy ransom with sweet, answered kiss. 
I hid thy richness in this book; my fair 
Gave me—bnt, ali! she's dead. Now, like a torch 
In love’s dark night, you show me vanished bliss. 





Ou, Hope! so long, I’ve followed thee, 
Yearned but to kiss thy hands, thy feet, 
While still you fled, afar and fleet. 

But now, ah! doubly dear and sweet, 

You turn, and smile on me, 
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And since I drink of that pure bliss, 
What can I ask of time, or space; 
Of future joy, or future grace? 
Since I this day have seen thy face, 

No more I ask than this, 
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We give, first, this mouth, a house or dinner- ; 
dress, of plain and brocatelle material, in either ; 
silk or woolen fabric. The color isa very dark, { 


almost invisible green. For woolen material, use } 





dark green cashmere, or camel’s hair cloth, with 
& bourette, or brocaded material, in the same 
color, with a dash of mixed colors running 
through. This to be used for the vest and trim- 





mings. We give front and back views. 


The dress is cut with a skirt, in the Princess 
shape. First, a lining for the front and side 
gores; on to this is draped the cashmere, for 
the apron—the bottom of the front being trimmed 
with a box plaiting five inches deep, with the 
heading when finished. A band ofthe mixed 
material, one inch wide, separates’ the box- 
plaiting, as seen. The train has, first, a narrow, 
knife plaiting of the plain material; then the 
edge of the train is faced four inches deep with 





the mixed material, and caught up at intervals, 
and fastened with.a button. The long, coat-tail 
basque has a long vest of the brocade, and it is 
turned back, and the revers faced with the same. 
The revers form the trimmings for the back of the 
basque,.and are finished with a tiny bow, as may 
be seen from the engraving of the back view. 
Tight coat sleeves, with cuffs of the brocade. 
This dress is cut V shape in front, but if preferred, 
it will look equally stylish cut high in the throat, 
and finished with a standing collar. Six yards 
of double width goods. Handsome India cash- 
mere, or camel’s hair cloth can be Coe for 
‘ 
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$1.50 per yard ; inferior qualities, from 50 cents, 
up to 75 for single width, $1.00 for double. Four 
yards of brocaded, or bourette material for vest 
and trimming. One dozen buttons. 

Next, we give an evening toilette of cashmere, 
in either white, baby blue, delicate pink, or soft 
gray... These cashmereg come, in the sofest, pret- 


tiest shades, at $1.00 a yard, double width; and 





tweive to fourteen yards will make a full dress. 


folds, and trimmed with a narrow plaiting. A 
bunch of snow’ balls on the left shoulder ont 
another in the hair. . Short, puffed sleeves, edged 
with plaiting, This toilette would also look well, 
in clear muslin, or gauze, over silk. 

For a mourning dress, we have a striped 
flannel of mixed pink and gray, or blue and gray. 


This one is cut with a moderately long train, 
which is trimmed with five fine, knife plaited 
ruffles, the top one put on with a heading. One 
width of the cashmere, three yards long, is folded 
round the skirt, and fastened on the left side with 
a tuft of snow balls. The ends fall in a square 
sash, and are simply hemmed in a two-ineh hem, 
as also the entire scarf. The low bodice is laced 
at the back, and has a berthe arranged in loose 


Solid colored flannels, with a tiny star pattern 
woven in, are to be had in all colors, at 65 cents 
per yard; twelve yards arerequired. This is cut 
loose in front, and close fitting at the back. A 
flounce nine inches deep is cut on the bias, and 
edged with a coarse Torchon lace, two inches 
wide at the bottom, one inch for the edge at the 
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top. This flounee is gathered, and put on with } broidery, if preferred; but the plainer. the more 
a heading, separated by a narrow bias band. ; stylish, for a child, we should say. 

The pockets, double collar, and cuffs are all 
trimmed with the lace, to. match. Two dozen 
large, pearl buttons for the front. 








For a boy of four'to six years, we have a large 
plaid, in blue and green, made double breasted, 
and with akilted skirt.’ Over this is a wide belt, 





3 

Next, we give one of the new corsages with 
vest and belt. Here, it is part of a black silk 
costume. The vest ;is,of white, or, any light- 
colored silk or satin, and the revers are of velvet. 
The belt is a plaited one, of the. silk, fastened 
with a buckle of steel or jet. The same trims 
the sleeves. If preferred, the vest may be of the 
same color as the costume, in either silk or velvet. : 
Satin, also, is much used. Buttons on both sides } 
of the jacket, are .the only ornamentation. 
Finish the edge of both vest and jacket with a 
thick cording to match. 

For.a little girl of sixito eight years, we give 
® Princess dress, showing the back and front 
view. The under part,:which forms the vest-like ; 
front, and the knife-plaiting at the bottom, mt 

§ 





made of silk. The outside is of cashmere, or 
camel’s hair cloth, plain or striped. Navy blue, 
or dark brown, are the most.popular. If brown, 
let the outside be of a light coffee-color: the 
edge of it cut in deep slashes, lined, and turned 
over. The knife plaiting is arranged just at the i 
top of these slashes; The-deep collar, and cuffs 
are done in the same way. These squares, and ; cut on the bias, and bound on both edges with a 


the front. may.be further ornamented by em- (braid. This is lined with stiff crinoline, anil 
Vor. LXXV.—5. 
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738 EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 





fastened on'the dress in place, except in front, 
where it is left loose, and fastens with a button 
and buttonhole. Pointed cuffs, and a large turn- 





over collar, square at the back, over which a 
linen one, edged with lace or Hamburg, is to be 
worn. If preferred, the kilted skirt can be 





arranged to an under-vest. In that case, the 
upper part is made into a short paletot, and 
instead of the belt, trim the edge of the paletot 
with a wide cross band of the plaid, piped either 
with silk, or botind with braid. Large, smoke 
pearl or bone buttons are used. 

Ulster for either a boy or girl of six years, of 
camel’s hair cloth, trimmed with silk galoon. It 
is double-breasted, and has a round collar, ter- 
minating at the back with bow and ends of gros 
grain ribbon. For a boy, leave off the ribbon at 
the back. Otherwise, the trimming and style 
are suitable for both boy and girl. 


weer 





Patterns of these. ‘‘ Every-Day”’ dresses, or 
for the costumes in our colored fashion-plate, or 
for our children’s dresses, paletots, etc., may be 
had on application, by letter, to Miss M. A. 





Gordon, dress and cloak maker, 1113 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, who will cut them out after 
our patterns. We have made this arrangement 
in answer to numerous solicitations. In sending 


} for the patterns, always send the number of 
} inches around the bust, length of sleeve, and 


5 


3 


around the waist; and if for a child, name the 
age. Enclose price of pattern and stamp. All 
orders promptly attended to. All children’s 
patterns, under twelve years, twenty-five cents. 
Polonaises, paletots, mantles, over-skirts, and 
basques for ladies, are fifty cents. Remember, 
that all these are late Paris patterns, and not the 
second-rate costumes offered elsewhere. 





PERSIAN APPLIQUE EMBROIDERY. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give a superb } 
colored pattern, as a “New Year's Gift” to our } 


subscribers. This is in an entirely new style. 

The foundation is Java canvas; but cloth or 
unbleached sheeting may be substituted. All the 
flowers, leaves, butterflies, and the edge are cut 
out of bits of colored cloth or velvet. The stitches 
connecting the parts and the ornamentation, on 
the designs, are done in colored silks. 


First, cut out the different designs, and slightly 
gum them upon the under side, arranging them 
according to the pattern, a few pieces at a time; 
then put in all the stitches. It is better to finish 
a small piece, as the pieces appliquéd are apt to be- 
come frayed, unless immediately sewed down, in 
which case, the work will never look neat, or be 
satisfactory when complete. This Persian em- 
broidery is now all the fashion. 





LACE, IN APPLIQUE 


AND EMBROIDERY. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number we give a new and ) the applications are in muslin, overcast at the 
pretty design for lace, in appliqué and em-} edges. The leaves are satin stitch. Great care is 
broidery. The groundwork is Brussels net, and } required in cutting away the muslin from the net. 
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PARDESSUS 


MANTILLA. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 





We give, this month, for our Full-Size Dress 


’ Pattern; a Pardessus Mantilla, one of the newest 


and most fashionable things this winter. Above 
is our engraving of this pretty wrap, showing 
how it looks when made up. 

Folded in this number, as a SupPLEMENT, is a 
Pattern Sheet, with the various parts of this Par- 
dessus, full-size. Aided by this Pattern sheet, 
any lady can cut out, and make up this elegant 
wrap for herself, without the aid of a mantua- 
maker, if she chooses. It will be seen that it 
consists of two pieces. But see the Supplement 
for yourselves. The pattern should be first cut out 
of some old material, and fitted to the figure, be- 
fere you cut into the stuff: this is, at least, the 
most workman-like way. 

The Pardessus may be made of velvet, cloth or 








camel’s hair material; ‘the trimming maybe of 
lace, in fine knife plaitings, with a rughe of 
narrower lace for the heading. 

Our design has passmenterie tassels, at regular 
intervals, as ornamentation; but. without these, 
the garment would be quite as stylish, and less 
expensive, if made of cloth, or. camel’s hair goods, 
trimmed with fine plaitings of silk, fringe or 
fur, as the taste may suggest; but we would 
prefer the plaited ruffles. 

Line the Pardessus with flannel ; make the lin- 
ing entirely separate, and fasten at the neck ana 
shoulder seams only, leaving it unsewed at the 
bottom edge, as it will set better. 

The letters and notches, on the Supplement, 
show how to put the shoulder seams together. 


Make a seam, also, in the back. 
(79) 











HENRY III. 


PURSE. 





BY MBS. 


JANE WEAVER. 





Long purses are now once morg pestored be} 


favor. Some are knitted and others are erocheted. 


Our model is crocheted in lengthwise stripes, { 


~ 


with two shades of the same color in purse-twist 
—plain, close crochet. The rings and balls are 
either steel or gilt. A nice Christmas gift. 





WAX FLOWERS. No. 1. 





BY MRS. E. 8. 


L. THOMPSON. 





TO SHEET WAX FOR WAX FLOWERS. 

Melt, by a slow heat, one pound of best éake 
wax in an earthen bowl. It is best’to set the 
bowl in boiling water. When melted, add a large | 
tablespoonful of balsam of fir, stirring in witha 
clean stick. If a pure white is wanted, add oil 
paint (such as comes in tubes), until the mixture 
looks white and clear. Then strain through very 
thin muslin into a clean bowl; this removes all 
impurities. Have ready a pane of glass, a’ basin 
of water, and a dipper with a long handle. A 
small table, with a covering of thick, brown 
paper, is best to work on. Have your wax on 





the stove hearth, keeping it warm, but not hot. 
‘Dip your pane of glass in the basin of water, 
shake off all the drops quickly; then dip up a 
dipper of wax, and pour down lengthwise of the 
pane. Slip the point of a case-knife' under one 
edge, and remove carefully. Wet the glass 
again, shake off the drops, and make another 
sheet, and so on, until you have a sufficient quan- 
tity. If yow wish ‘colored wax, add the tube 


paint, in any shadé you desire, to the melted 
wax, to which the baléam of fir has previdusly 





been added, By using care, a very desirable re- 


(80) 


sult may be obtained. In cool weather, always 
work with wax in a warm room, as it breaks 


easily. 


To clean soiled wax.—Moisten a cloth in tur- 
pentine, and rub very carefully. 

To give the petals of flowers a velvety appearance. 
—Dip, first, in powdered arrow-root, then in the 
dry paint (whatever shade they may require). 
Do not dip the part to be joined to the stem, as 
the arrow-root and paint prevent sticking. 

For Tea Roses.—Use two shades of wax, very 
light straw-coler for the centre, and very light 
pink for the outside row of petals. Light yellow 
(dry paint) and carmine mixed ; only a little car- 
mine makes a handsome shade ‘for roses. Cut 
the petals of pure, white wax, rubbing them af- 
terward with the carmine and yellow mixed. 

For Pansies.—Use Victoria carmine, rubbing it 
into the white, sheet wax, (have the wax near a 
fire); then tint up with light yellow, using the 
natural flower for a guide. 

For Coral Honeysiekles.—Rab Vermillion (dry 
paint) into the white, sheet wax. 

White Crosses.—If the cross-frame is not painted 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS. 
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COVERLETS. 81 





white, cover it with thick writing paper; paste ; flowers. For pinks, tube-roses and honeysuckles 
the paper on with starch, which has been well ; itis best to have the tin flower-cutters. They vary 
boiled and strained. Use white spool-wire (silk,;in price from ten to twenty-five cents each, and 
wound), for the stemming of small, fine flowers, ! may be had of any first-class Art Dealer. Next 
and spool-wire, (cotton wound) for the large ) month, we shall describe how to make roses. 
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COVERLETS. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 





The first one is crocheted in alternate rows of 
shades of red and tea-green double, Berlin wool 
of four shades of each color. These stripes are 
then embroidered in cross-stitch with colored 
filoselle. Round the outer edge is a knotted 
fringe. The stripes are worked in plain crochet, 
with four shades of wool, so as to have four 
working threads. Cast on seven stitches of each 
shade of the wool, and then crochet as usual. 
Afterwards do the embroidery. 

The second design—of which we give the detail 





<p «; 
“Lingus P 


of the working pattern—is a square of dark- 
colored cashmere, over which canvas is placed, 
worked with the same colored floss silk in cross- 
stitch, which takes in two threads to each stitch. 
The canvas threads are then drawn out, and 
a narrow ribbon or velvet placed between tlie 
embroidery. The two designs which we give 
below, are for the squares so made, and are to be 
worked in different colors—forming an oriental 
design. These are to be worked upon the canvas 
before pulling out the threads. 


DETAIL OF SECOND COVERLET. 
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SHOE POCKET. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





The foundation of the shoe-pocket is of holland. } and ten inches in length. To fix them, fold one 
The front and back are cut in one piece, } end of the long piece up ten inches, this will leave 
measuring thirty-seven inches in length, and } three inches for the bottom, and four inches for the 
eight in width. This is ornamented with a bor- } flap to turn over at the top, place the sides, front 
der worked in cross-stitch with scarlet ingrain } and back together, and bind them all round with 
cotton. scarlet braid. The pocket is fastened by scarlet 

The sides measure each three inches in width, } ribbon tied in a bow. 








BORDER FOR TABLE-COVER. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 








A band of black velvet is placed two inches done in the same manner. All the other stitches 
from the edge. Gold colored braid is then laid } are put in in different colored silks; the greater 
on each edge, and sewed down by regular stitches variety the better. Make the cover of linen can- 
in a contrasting colored silk. The diamonds are ; vas or cloth. 





BAND, IN EMBROIDERY. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give an engray-} ing it. The foundation may be either cloth or 
ing of a band in embroidery, which may be used } satin; if the latter is used, it should be lined 
for a chair, cushion, table-cloth, ete., etc., ac-} with muslin. The embroidery is worked with 
cording b the taste or wishes of the person work- } crewels and filoselle. 


SHETLAND PETTICOAT, 


BY MBS. 


* 


We give, here, an engraving of a warm petti- 
coat, for winter wear, to be made of Shetland 
wool. For materials there are required: haif an 
ounce of mauve Shetland wool, one and a-half 
ounces of white, a fine bone hook, and a pair of 
No. 12 knitting needles. Make a chain of two hun- 
dred stitches, turn. Take up the third, fourth, 
fifth, sixth, and seventh stitches from the needle in 
the usual way, then draw the wool through all five 
on the needle; * third ch., take up the second 
and third of the third ch., the loop drawn through 
all five stitches, and the two next chain of the 
foundation draw the wool through all. Repeat 
from *. At the end of the row join the work. 
Make five long chain; take up the three first of 
these two ch., the two ch. on the point under- 


~~ 














IN POINT-NEIGE. 


JANE WEAVEB. 


neath, and draw the wool through, *, then three 
ch., take up the third and second ch., the loop 
through the four stitches, the second last chain on 
the next point, draw through; repeat from *.— 
Work eigthteen rounds of white, one mauve— 
twentieth round. White.—twenty-first to the 
twenty-sixth rounds. Mauve.—twenty-seventh 
round. White.—twenty-eighth round. Mauve. 
Cast off, take up the stitches cast on with the 
knitting needles, and knit ten rounds of two 
purl, two plain stitches.—eleventh round. Knit 
two together throughout the row; then eight 
rows plain.—ninth row. Knit two together,* 
make one, knit two together; repeat from *. 
Then four rows plain, and cast off. Every lady 
should have a warm petticoat like this. 
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KNITTED BALL. 





BY MRS, JANE WEAVER. 





slip one as if for purling, knit one, leave the last 
two stitches unnoticed. Second row: Like the 
last, but repeat only nine times, and knit together 
the made and knitted stitches, leave the last two 
unnoticed. Third to tenth row: Like the. pre- 
ceding, with one pattern less in each succeeding 
row. Eleventh row: As before, but knit to the 
very endinthesame pattern. Twelfth row: Same 
as Eleventh. Then come two rows in patent knit- 
ting with black wool as before. Then repeat 
once the first. to the fourteenth row with yellow 
and black wool, and once with blue and black 

Cast on twenty-two stitches with black wool, } wool; there must be six blue and six yellow 
and knit along them with blue wool as follows: } sections. Then cast off, fill the ball with wadding, 
First row: Ten times alternately cotton forward, ‘ and sew the knitted part together. 














ALPHABET FOR MARKING. 
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: WHEEL DESIGN. MOORISH DESIGN. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 
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We give, here, two pretty designs : 
Wueet Desiean.—Is suitable for reticella lace 
work, or for fillings and centres of modern point 


lace. 
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BORDERS: 


RUSSIAN EMBROIDERY. 





BY MRS. 


JANE WEAVER. 





We give, here, two very pretty borders in the 
Russian Embroidery, now so popular. Work in 








colored silks, or wool, or braids, for sacque and 
dress trimmings. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


“ Pererson” ror 1879! Fou.-Srze Parrren Suxsers! {!— recently, that were quite simple, but at the same time very 
We call attention to the Prospectus for 1879 on the last attractive looking. They were a pair of the ordinary fine 
page of the cover, We claim there that “Peterson” is both } Muslin curtainson which were picturesquely grouped flowers, 
better and cheaper than any magazine of its kind, and } birds, and Watteau shepherds and shepherdesses cut out 
therefore the one, above all others, for the times, That the } from cretonne; these were appliqué on, and more or less 
public at large admits the justice of the claim, is proved by } Worked up in colored filoselles. The result of such work 
the fact, that “ Peterson” has now, and has had for years, the { Cannot fail to be graceful, if the arrang t of the cretonne 
largest circulation of any lady's book in the world. scraps is carefully carried out in an unstudied manner. One 
We claim also that “Peterson” bi more desirable } Pair of curtains we saw had a charming arrangement of pea- 
qualities than any other magazine. For it is devoted, not } cocks, Oriental foliage, and brilliantly hued butterflies, the 
only to fashion, but to art and literature also. Its steel- } lighter shades of all worked up in silks; another pair had 
engravings are the finest in any periodical, and a ateol- ; Watteau groups and birds, with graceful ferns. This work 
engraving is the finest of all engravings. Its stories are the should not be elaborately worked ; a very few stitches of silk 
best published: no lady's book has such contributors. In } carefully disposed, give a great effect, and the work has 
its fashion department, it has long been acknowledged to be always the charm of novelty. 
pre-eminent: not only are its styles the newest and most Sean 
| elegant, but its superb, colored plates have no rivals. The } 
Pattern-sheets, given as Supplements, each month, and the 
“ Every-Day” department, make it, moreover, indispensable 
in a family, as a matter of economy. Where but one maga- 
rine is taken, “ Peterson” should be that magazine. And 
every family should, at least, take one magazine. 
We continue to offer three kinds of clubs. For one kind 
the premium is our unrivalled engraving: “Christ Bless- 
ing Little Children.” For another kind, the premium is a 
copy of “ Peterson” for 1879. For still another kind, there 
are two premiums: the engraving and also a copy of 
“ Peterson.” No other magazine offers such inducements. 
} Still further to meet the requirements of the times, we Al 
a have made liberal deductions in the prices of our clubs. Com-} ws Frances Hopason BURNET?’s charming little story, 
pare them with those of others! There newer was #0, cheap in this number, is only a prelude to the novelet, the longest 
Ws be ten ae Mo eo much for the money, as} she has ever written for us, which will appear in “ Peterson,” 
} “ Rotana ye = P later in the year. Nobody else writes such exquisite love 
Now is the — to get wp clubs. Eiverybody will subscribe | stories as Mrs. Burnett. They have all the pee and 
for “ Petweon,° a, i wastt and cheapness are firly put be- romance of youth, without any mawkish sentimentality. 
fore them. Be first in the field. A specimen will be sent, } 574. « pheo,” “Phillippa Fairfax,” “Kathleen,” etc., are 
gratis, if written fog, Do nefifoce 6 qroment / simply unrivalled. “Miss Dufarge,” we think, will more 
—— than sustain her reputation. It will be worth subscribing to 
CHEERFULNESS IN A Wire or daughter is an invaluable } “ Peterson” merely to get that novelet. 
quality in the h hold. A husband, or father, if he comes nile 
home, worn out with business cares, brightens up, at once, Opp Brrs or Crotn may be used for a table border, by cut- 
if met by bright smiles, and hopeful words. Women have } ting them into a square form, turning the edges down all 
their own y Hi hold ag t, the care of } round, and hiding the stitches with fine Russian braid, either 
children, ete., are full of them. But try to shake them off; te match, or white, black, or yellow. Then place them 
by evening, at Jeast, 0 as to be able to welcome the head } diamondwise on the cloth, that is, with a point at the top. 


of the family with sunshine, instead of gloom. Arrange the colors with care, and lap them one over the 
other. The effect is good. 





EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. A Pretty Parnor Bovvotrn Ourtarns were shown to us, 











Our “New Year's Grrr.”—We promised our subscribers, 
last month, to give them something of exceptional beauty 
and costliness, in our colored pattern for this number. We 
think that everybody will confess that we have kept our 
word. This “Persian Embroidery” is now all the rage 
abroad, as is, indeed, every kind of Oriental work. We offer 
this exquisite pattern, as a “ New Year's Gift,” to our hun- 
dred and fifty thousand subscribers. No other magazine 
has these superb and expensive patterns. This one, for ex- 
ample, cost more than most chromos. But instead of adver- 
tising it, as chromos are advertised, as a premium, we give 
it to our subscribers outright, and not this, only, but others, 
during the year. 














Tue “Gems or Arr,” with twenty-five steel engravings, “Tue Leaver or Atu."—The Seneca (N. Y.) Courier says 
each of the size of “ The Playmates,” in this number, will } of this magazine, “It is the leader of the ladies magazine 
be sent, as a premium, if preferred, instead of “Christ ; literature,in America.” Yes! where will you find such con. 
Blessing Little Children.” Or a copy of “The Pictorial } tributors as Ann 8, Stephens, Frances Hodgson Burnett, 
Annual,” also with twenty-five steel plates, but different } Frank Lee Benedict, Rebecca Harding Davis, Jane G. Austin, 
from those in the “Gems,” will be sent on the same terms. } and the author of “Josiah Allen’s Wife,” to say nothing of 
Or each will be sent to subscribers (but to those only) on the } dozens of others? 
receipt of fifty cents. eae, 

—_— Maxine Wax Frowers.—We begin, in this number, 

For Fiery Cents extra, a copy of “Christ Blessing } series of articles on “Making Wax Flowers.” One will ap- 
Little Children,” or any other of our premium engravings, } pear every month, or twelve in all. The first article, as will 
will be sent to subscribers to “Peterson” for 1879. But as } be seen, is principally introductory. The subsequent ones 
this represents only the cost of printing an impression, we } will be illustrated. Each will describe how to make one or 








} 
must confine this offer strictly to subscribers. more wax flowers, etc., etc. 
; 
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Our Premium ENGRaving For 18791 Everywhere, where 
our premium engraving for 1879, “Christ Blessing Little 
Children,” has been seen, it has been pronounced the most 
beautiful we have ever issued. The Peabody, (Mass.) Press, 
says: “ It is of unrivalled excellence, costliness and beauty. It 
is not one of the cheap, colored lithographs, with which the 
country is flooded, but a first-class line and stipple engraving, 
executed in the highest style of art." It isa picture that ought 
to be in every household in America; that every mother, at 
least, should own. In artistic merit and beauty it is, we 
think, the finest that ‘Peterson’ has ever issued.” This 
opinion is echoed from all quarters. To secure it, it is 
only necessary to get up a small club for “ Peterson.” See 
the advertisement on the second page of cover, ete. 

For clubs of larger size, an extra copy of the magazine 
will be given, in addition to this beautiful premium engrav- 
ing. See the Prospectus, on the last page of cover, Now is 
the time to get up clubs for 1879. Send for a specimen of the 
Magazine to show. No other lady’s book offers such induce- 
ments as “ Peterson.” It never was socheap. In every re- 
spect—price, merit, etc.—it is the magazine for the times. 

Compare Our Cotorep Fasnions with those in other 
magazines, The fashions in “ Peterson” are engraved on 
steel, printed from the steel plates, and colored by hand; 
and this is the only magazine which gives such first-class 
plates. Other magazines lithograph their fashions. The 
difference is seen, not only in the general superior elegance 
of ours, but particularly in the faces in “Peterson.” Some 
magazines do not even color their fashion plates. Were we 
to lithograph our fashions, or send them out uncolored, we 
could save thousands of dollars; but our plan has always 
been to give the best of everything we undertook to give, 
no matter at what cost. Again, we say, compare “ Peterson,” 
not only in its fashions, but all things, with others. We ask 
nobody to take our word. Examine for yourselves. 

“Pererson” ror 1879.—If we max judge by the rush of 
subscribers for 1879, the “times” are not only getting better, 
but people are realizing it. Last year, we added largely to 
our list, and this year we are still further increasing it. 
Everybody, in fact, is taking this magazine. “We cannot 
do without it,” is the universal cry. We do not take any 
especial credit to ourselves for this, for the unparalelled suc- 
cess of “ Peterson” is due to a very simple fact—it gives more 
for the money, and of a better quality, than any other peri- 
odical of its kind in the world. 

Dress, as A BravTirreER—A cotemporary says that it 
once knew a very plain woman, who dressed so tastefully, 
that it was an absolute pleasure to look at her. We could 
furnish scores of similar instances, from our own experience, 
Every woman can dress tastefully, and so be stylish ; and 
such women carry off the palm wherever they go. It is not 
money, but taste, that makes a well-dressed woman. 

Having Notutna To Do is, perhaps, the greatest evil 
possible. It is certainly a fertile cause of ill-health. Occupy 
the mind and body with fancy-work, or household duties, 
or acts of beneficence ; be doing something, in other words; 
then disappointments, worries, even grief will take to them- 
selves wings, “and fly away.” 


Do Not Wake your children in the morning. Let Nature 
wake them ; she will not do it prematurely. Take care that 
they go to bed at an early hour, and if they sleep late, let it 
be earlier and earlier, until it is found that they wake up 
themselves in full time to dress for breakfast, 


Tur Novexer, by Jane G. Austin, begun in this number, 
will be finished in the April number, It is full of intense 
interest, from first to last, as the reader will find. 


AN 


“Finest Ever Orrergp.”—The editor of the Seymour, 
(Iowa) Ensign, says: “The premium mezzotint, ‘Christ 
‘Blessing Little Children,’ is the finest ever offered, and is, 
alone, worth the price asked for it and the magazine, 
together.” 

MANAGEMENT oF InFANTS.—We begin, in this number, 
this valuable series of papers. They will be continued 
through the year. 


wee 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

“ For Percival.” A Novel. With Illustrations. 1 vol., 8vo. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.—A very readable story, 
but one that would have been more so, if there had been 
fewer characters*in it. To have more than is necessary to 
> carry on a plot is, always, an artistic defect; for the can- 
vas, in that case, becomes too crowded; and figures, colors 
all become blurred. Sissy Langdon, the real heroine, is very 
ably drawn, and enlists and retains the reader’s sympathies 
to the end. Judith Lisle is also forcibly sketched, though 
she does not interest us like the other; and this, in spite of 
being, as is too often the case in real life, the more 
successful. 

Dosia. By Henry Gréville. 1 vol., 12mo. Philadelphia: 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—Of all the novels of this author, 
the present is, by far, the best. The scene is laid in Russia, 
as was that of “Savéli;” and there is the same vivid, local 
color as in that fiction. But the story is pleasanter in every 
respect. In France, if we are not mistaken, “ Dosia” is re- 
garded as the author’s masterpiece. The translation is a 
very excellent one. The volume is neatly printed. 

The White Horse of Wootton. By CU. J. Foster. 1 vol., 12mo. 
Philadelphia; Porter & Coates—The scene of this story 
opens in England, is then transferred to the wilds of America, 
and finally returns to the place of starting. The life of the 
frontier is graphically depicted; the racing scenes are spir- 
itedly told; some of the characters are quite life-like. Those 
good points in the novel partially redeem the improbability 
of the plot. The volume is well printed. 

A Woman's Mistake. By Madame Angele Dussand. 1 vol., 
12mo. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—A story of 
very great merit, admirably translated by Mary Neal Sher- 
wood. We are glad to see the works of this author being 
$ introduced to the American public. There are other admir- 
$ able French novelists, free from all taint of any kind, 
who might also be ad lated 
3 Helene. By Emile Zola. 1 vol., 12mo, Philadelphia: T. 
B. Peterson & Brothers —This is a translation, by Mary Neal 
Sherwood, from the French. Theauthor is favorably known 
} for her “L’Assommoir,” and other fictions. “Helene” is 

quite powerfully told. The volume is neatly printed, 

in the same style as “ Dosia” and “ A Woman's Mistake.” 
The Playmate, A Picture and Story Book for Boys and Girls. 

Edited by Uncle Herbert. 1 vol.,12mo. Philadelphia: J. B. 

Lippincott & Co.—The title of this book sufficiently indicates 

its character. The wood engravings are as numerous as they 
are excellent. The volume will make a nice Christmas gift 

for a child. 

My Picture Story Book; in Prose and Poetry. For the Litile 
Ones. Edited by Uncle Harry. 1vol.,small4to. Philadelphia: 
} J. B. Lippincott & Co—Large, clear type; bold, effective 

wood cuts; and letter-press suited to the capacity of young 

children, recommend this as suitable for a Christmas or New 

Year's gift. 

Fanchon. By George Sand. 1 vol., 12mo. Philadelphia : 

T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This is a new edition of one of 

the best and most idyllic of those stories of peasant life, which 

represent the better side of George Sand. If you have never 
} read it, get it at once. 
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OUR ARM-CHATR. 

" Opinions OF THE PRESS, ‘Tt is as well, if you are getting 
up aclub, to call attention to the manner in which the 
newspaper press speaks of this magazine The praise is 
universal. Says the Seneca County (N. Y) Courier: “it is 
the leader of the ladies magazines,” |The New Hampton 
(Iowa) Courier echoes the sentiment, calling it “ the leading 
fashion magazine of the day.” The St. Louis (Mo.) Baptist 
says, “the best ladies magazine we receive.” The Evans- 
ville (Miss.) Review says, “always ahead in everything.” 
The Abington (Ill.) Express says, “ undoubtedly the cheapest 
and best of the ladies books.” The Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Christian Instructor says,“ no monthly is so welcome in 
every house.” The Norristown (Pa.) Herald says, “the 
best lady’s book, for the money, published anywhere.” The 
Syracuse (N. Y.) Press says, “the stories are by the best { 
authors in the country: in this department,‘ Peterson’ excels 
pre-eminently.”. The QOwatomma (Minn.) Journal says, { 
“for the variety and excellence of its stories, ‘Peterson’ ; 

f 








beats the world.” The Marona (Ill.) News says, “taking 
the lead of all.” The Maryland Republican says, “the 
perfection of art and beauty.” The Norwood (N. Y.) 
Advertiser says, “ the cheapest and best fashion publication.” 
The Union (N. Y.) News says, “it is perfection itself.” The 
Fonda (N. Y.) Democrat says, “ unquestionably the cheapest 
of the really good magazines.” If we had space, we could 
quote hundreds of similar notices, but the result of all is, 
that “Peterson” is declared, by the newspapers generally, to 
combine more, and of a better quality, for a less price, than 
any other magazine. 

Mason & Hamirn Orcans 1n Evrope—Franz Liszt, 
who would, by many, be classed as the most distinguished 
musician living, uses, end prizes an American musical 
instrument ; a cabinet organ, made for him, by the Mason 
& Hamlin Organ Co, and p it “ magnificent,” 
“ matchless,” “ unrivalled,” declaring that he greatly prizes 
it. These organs are almost as famous in Europe, as in 
America. His Majesty, Oscar IL, recently awarded to 
Mason & Hamlin the grand gold medal, “ Litteris et Artibus,” 
for the excellence of their organs, one of which he presented 
to the Royal Academy of Music, at Stockholm. He also 
appointed them “ Furnishers to the Court.” 

But while it is generally known, that Mason & Hamlin 
organs are the best in the world, it is not so well understood 
that the prices are not much higher than those of most ( 
inferior organs. Unquestionably it is economy to give the i 
best where difference in price is small. 

ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this magazine at reasonable ; 
prices. “Peterson” has had, for twenty years, an average ; 
circulation, greater and longer continued than any in the } 
world. It goes to every county, Village and cross-roads, and 
is therefore the best advertising medium in the United 
States, Address Pererson’s Macazinz, Philadelphia. 





~ 





Wax Fruit.—Complete directions for making moulds, 
and moulding vases, peaches, plums, grapes, strawberries, 
etc., sent, post-paid, for es. Address, Mrs. E. 8. L. 
Thompson, Wincl , BR h Co., Indiana. 

Motes : 
Woman's Beavty.—Every lady ought to know that } 
Laird’s “Bloom of Youth” is a combination, of wholesome 
elements, capable of imparting a natural and exquisitely 
beautiful complexion. Ladies, try it. : 


Tue CataLocuge or Books published by T.B. Peterson & } 
Brothers, has the best list of novels, perhaps, in the United } 
States. It is sent, gratis, on application. Now is the time ‘ 
to begin laying in your stock for winter reading. 
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XVI.—Calendula Officinalis, or common garden Marygold, 
is a well-known, rank, sthoothish flowering plant—flowers 
large, and petals very many upon a large, gréen calyx; of a 
peculiar, disagreeable odor, which is lost by drying. The 
Marygold is well-known to the old mothers of our country, 
but its culture is being sadly neglected by their daughters, 
as its medicinal properties for domestic purposes as a vul- 
nerary, are, or seem to be, entirely unknown, both to them 
as well as to the “regular,” or old school physician. 

The Dispensatory speaks of it as being formerly used, 
internally, in a few diseases, in which it is of no account and 
has fallen into disuse; but asa vulnerary, or wound-healing 
§ agent, it says nothing; yet it is most invaluable as such, and 
ewes its introduction in our Materia Medica to the 
He paths. The people of Germany ascribed 
} such great vulnerary virtues to this plant, that one of their 
physicians, Dr. Thoror, willing to seize upon truth where’er 
it may be found, proceeded to itivestigate: its properties and 
ascertain to what extent it could be relied upon in the 
treatment of injuries. His cases soon showed that the 
application of a mild tincture of the flowers‘of the Mary- 
gold, had a most beneficial influence over wounds of all kinds ; 
promoting cicatrization rapidly and most favorably, with 
little or no suppuration. It is now used largely by Amer- 
ican Homceopaths,as well as by Eclectic and progressive 
physicians, in the treatment of injuries of the soft parts— 
in incised, lacerated, or mangled wounds: and during our 
late civil war these two medical sects used the tincture of 
the Calendula largely, and it received their warmest 
commendation. Yet a very. large majority of our old school 
friends, with wonted prejudice clinging to their skirts, do 
not use it—apparently,do not. know it as a vulnerary—or if 
they do, still maintain (without trying it,) that vulnerarics 
belong to a past superstitious age, that the application of cold 
water, spirits and water, etc., will answer every purpose,.as 
the healing power—the vis medicatrix—exists in nature only. 
The latter fact we admit, but if we peeves inflammation, 
and t supp jon from g after a wound is 
received, by the application of Calendula, we assist nature, 
and obtain results not often effected by any other appli- 
cations. 

Propertizs AND Uses.—Clip off the heads of the Mary- 
gold flowers, when in full bloom, pick off the fine petals, 
dry them in the shade, (or buy a quarter of a pound of the 
botanic druggist,) and having filled a pint or quart, wide- 
mouthed bottle loosely with them, cover with apple whisky 
and water, equa) parts ; or alcohol one part, water two parts. 
After standing ten days it is ready to use, and should be 
thus kept by every household, ready to apply to any little or 
severe injury, from the cut finger, skinned knuckle, up to 
the mashed finger, torn hand by machinery,—falls, 
lacerating the face, or tearing open the hairy sealp, etc. All 
that mothers have to do in all these cases, is to wash away 
dirt, (if any,) cleanse the wound by a little cold water, cut 
away little shreddy fibres, (if any,) bring the parts together, 
and cover them with all the euticle orskin she can find— 
never cut away any loose or hanging skin, if it has the least 
attachment—then saturate with this tincture somé fine, old 
linén, or scraped lint, apply to the wound, with a light 
bandage over all, and keep constantly wet—changing the 
cloths very seldom—in some cases not at all. The parts will 
soon become whiteno inflammation, no suppuration will 
‘ appear. Every mother in the land should have a quart 











: bottle of this mild tincture of Calendula in her cupboard, and 
use it with ertire confidence, as it is far suiperior to the famed 
$ “Balsam Apple in liquor,” of which we shall next speak. 
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YOUR BIRDS. 

Cages or CANARY Birps should be placed so that no < 
draught of air,can strike the bird. Give nothing to healthy ; 
birds but rape and, canary seed, water, cuttlefish bone, and < 
gravel-paper or sand on the floor of. the cage. No hemp 
seed. A bath three times. a week. The room should not be « 
overheated—never above seventy degrees. When moulting 5 
(shedding feathers), keep warm, avoid all draughts of air. 
Give plenty of German rape seed; a little hard boiled egg, 
mixed with crackers grated fine, is excellent, Feed at a 
certain;hour in the morning., By, observing these simple 
rules, birds may be kept in fine condition for years, For 
birds that are sick, or have lost their songs, procure bird 


tonic ata bird store. Very many keep birds who mean to $ 


give their pets all things to make them bright and happy, 


and_at the same time, are guilty of great cruelty in regard to ; 
perches. The perches in a cage should be each one of differ- 5 


ent size, and the smallest as large as a pipe stem. If 


perches are of the right sort, no trouble is ever had about the ; 
bird’s toe-nails growing too long; and of all things, keep the 


perches clean. 





MANAGEMENT OF INFANTS. 

Daity Rovutinn.—One of the most important subjects of 
consideration with a young mother, is the feeding of the 
new-born child. Many babies are over-fed. Although our 
young man knows when he has had enough as well any- ; 
body, he does not want his “ comfort” to be taken from him, 
not because he is hungry, but because he likes to nestle to 
it, and be “cuddled.” 

For the day time this can be checked and prevented, 
but at night, he takes liberties with his property, and the 
consequence is that, in the morning, he.is no better, and the 
poor mother rises fagged and weary, and in no state to en- 
force the necessary rules for the masterful little spirit. 

Let the baby have his first breakfast just before the mother 
gets up,and a tumblerful of pure, new milk will be a won- 
derful support to the mother herself. 

Then baby should lie in bed until the mother has break- 
fasted, and is ready to dress him ; at first, there will proba- 
bly be a little trouble about this waiting. Naturally restless, 
when awake, lying still does not suit him, but long before 
we are quite conscious that “baby takes notice,” he has done 
80; his eyes wander around the room, and are gradually 
fixed upon some bright spot, or some moving thing. 

If the baby is in good health, and is a strong, robust. child, 
alittle crying will not hurt him; it will probably last but a 
few moments if he has had a good breakfast. 

Keep to one hour, or as near to it as possible, for the baby’s 
rising in the morning, and for his bedtime; very soon will 
he know when those periods arrive, After washing and 
dressing him, giye him his second breakfast, not before, as 
the operation of washing and necessarily turning his little 
body about, is apt to derange the digestive functions. 

A very young child will, after the fatigue of being washed 
and dressed, and having a comparatively full stomach, be 
very sleepy, and be glad’ to gd to bed ‘again at once, sleeping 
sometimes for three or four hours; but an older one, say of 
three or four months, will feél inclined for a little play. 
Teach him, at the very earliest opportunity, to lie and play 
on his back; accustom him to be put down anywhere, at 
your pleasure; the convenience of this, in days to come, will 
be incalculable, as’ you need never, if suddenly compelled to 
put him out of your arms, fear a fit of violetit'screaming. The 
floor, well protected from « ¥dught; is the best place for him 
to rest upon. Sofas are dangerous, when the small limbs 
have begun to know their strength and use, so the best 
thing is to spread a doubled blanket, or ‘some warm, thick 
material, upon the floor. The best thing is a baby’s “ floor ° 








mattress,” Make a mattress, a yard and a-half square, of 
good, strong ticking; the stuffing should be of good, white 
{.eotton or wool, and it should be made like an ordinary, mat- 
tresg, only. not so thick; it should, of course, be tacked 
‘ through, here and there, at regular intervals, with twine to 
‘keep the wool in place. At the bottom, and where it lies on 
; the floor, tack on some muslin or calico, that can be taken 
‘ off easily and washed, and on one end sew a couple of rings, 
‘ that it may be hung up, out of the way, and aired, when it 
i is notin use; or, if preferred, sew on a long piece of stout 
{ tape, so that the mattress can be rolled up and put away. 
On this the baby can lie, and roll, and kick to his heart’s 
¢ content; it will do him no end of good, and will stretch and 
¢ strengthen and straigten his limbs, Behind him puta couple 
t of chairs or a towel-horse, with a shawl thrown over, reach- 
ing well to the floor, so that no cold currents of air from 
open doors can reach him, 
$ Whilst he is enjoying his kick, the mother can aceomplish 
many little household duties, finish a piece of fancy-work, 
read the last new book, or do nothing at all but take 
§ absolute rest, which so many mothers require. ‘This rest 
for the mother, and care for herself, is, in reality, taking 
; eare the baby. Half an hour is as much as baby, usually, 
§ will care for, at first, of this rolling and kicking; though 
some will lie fora much longer time. After amusing him- 
self for so long, he will naturally expect to be entertained a 
little; as a little carrying about the room, out into the hall 
or another room, just to engage his attention, and to put 
fretting out of his head, and make him good-humored before 
he takes his nap. 

This nap should be a long one, but' the length will depend 
upon the child’s age. Three or four hours for a young baby, 
but those of eight or nine months will, probably, not sleep 
for more than about two hours at a time. 

After he has been fed, put baby into his cradle or cot, with 
his body warmly, but not heavily, covered, but leave the 
head as free from any wrapping as possible; let his pillow 
be cool and light, and do not get the head in a perspiration 
if it can be avoided. 

After his nap, take the baby up, as soon as his first whim- 
$ per reaches you; he should not be allowed to cry a moment, 
| but be talked to, cheerily, and chattered to in a way that all 
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babies understand, and have his attention distracted from 
; himackf, 80 that he will probably be in high good humor, let 
you attend to changing him, raise the blinds, eto.;and ih 
the meanwhile learn his first lesson in patience: ‘But this 
should not be tried, for he wanits his dinner, and should 
have it now, 

If the baby has cried, when [put to sleep, it has probably 
been from some little ache or pain that so often comes 
efter meal-times, but no notice need be taken of it, as it will 
likely go away as suddenly as it came, Avoid going to him, 





¢ if possible, as it may put the notion in his head, of being 


taken up, If the cry comes from temper (and most mothers 
soon learn the difference between the cry of temper and the 
cry of pain), the cry will soon cease, and baby go quickly 
to sleep. If a child isin feeble health, of course the. case 
is different, but if he eats well, and seems otherwise in good 
health, his little fretting, unnoticed, will not harm him. 
Baby’s dinner over, he is now ready for another kick on 
his mattress, and we cannot say too much of the importance 
of this kick and roll. It isan exceedingly bad thing fer both 
baby and his nurse, to have a child almost constantly in the 
arms; it cramps his legs, weakens his back, and is a woeful 
waste of time for nurse or mother. A little nursing and 
“ cuddling” is all very well, and even necessary, but not too 
much 
; Aftar his dinner, and his roll, baby should be carried out 
srt ua walk, or for his ride in the baby-carriage ; but he 
: 
y 





ought to be, at least, six mouths. old, before he is allowed to 
sit up in his rides; a comfortable half-reclining position can 
easily be arranged for him, with the aid of a pillow, or & 
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cushion. Cover him up warmly, and on no account let him 
get chilled, the peircing wind is as bad, if not worse, than 
damp air. Baby will usnally sleep a good deal when he is 
‘out, and will also expect a plentiful meal when he gets home. 

He should be put to bed by about six o'clock, but by about 
eight o’clock ‘he will, probably, awake, and want another 
light meal ; and if he should do so, he should be attended to, 
at once, but in a dark, or dimly lighted room, and he should 
not be taken up to be nursed; but the mother should lie 
down beside him, and nurse him in that way; or, if he is 
artificially fed, his bottle should be given to him in the 
same way. 

Never accustom a baby to a light in a room, if it is possi- 
ble to avoid it; he will not be afraid of the dark, if he is 
habituated to it from the beginning. 

There is a great danger of over-feeding infant; but if the { 
baby sleeps in a cot, beside the mother’s bed, there will be } 
less difficulty in keeping him from over-feeding; but if he ‘ 
is allowed to get in the “ big bed,” just for a few moments, he } 
Will, most probably, take up his quarters there for the { 
whole night. If, however, he must sleep in the “ big bed,” } 
for want of a crib, he should be gently put off the mother’s ! 
arm, each time he has been fed, otherwise, he will arouse at 
the slighest movement, and in utter uneasiness, the mother 
will probably allow him to make one long night meal. 








OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


a Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 
SOUPS. 


Scotch Broth.—This is made from the liquor in which a leg 
of mutton, piece of beef, or old fowl has been boiled, or it 
may be made at the time they are boiled. Add to the liquor 
some barley and vegetables, chopped small, in sufficient 
quantity to make the broth quite thick. The necessary 
vegetables are carrots, turnips, onions, and cabbage, but any 
others may be added; old (not parched) peas and celery are 
good additions, When the vegetables are boiled tender mix 
a cupful of rough oatmeal with cold water, stir it into the 
broth, salt and pepper to taste. 


White Soup.—Take a large knuckle of veal, one pound of 
ham, and a fowl, if required ; a few pepper-corns, a head of 
celery, finely shredded, and two or three onions; add six 
quarts of water, and let it. stew for several hours. Strain 
the soup, and, when cold, having taken off the fat, add to 
the liquor, on the day it is required, one-quarter pound 

1 ds, blanched and pounded. ‘Boil it very gently, then 
pass the soup through a sieve, and thicken with half a pint 
of cream and two eggs 


Oyster Soup.—Take two ounces of butter and a table- 
spoonful of flour; mix over the fire, and add one quart of 
fish stock. When it boils add two dozen of oysters, blanched 
in their liquor each cut in two or three picces; add also 
the strained liquor, some grated’ nutmeg, a small quantity 
of minced parsley, pepper, and salt to taste. Stir in at the 
last, off the fire, the yolks of two eggs, beaten up with the 
juice of half a lemon and strained. 

MEATS AND POULTRY. 


Mutton Ouilets, Plajn.—Take a neck of mutton. that has 
been killed three orfour days. Saw off the rib-bones and 
the scrag end, 80 as to leave the cutlet-bones three and a-half 
inches long. The spine-bone must also be removed without 
injuring the fillet. Then divide the neck of mutton into as 
many cutlets as there are bones. From the upper part of 
each bone the meat must be detached three-quarters of an 
inch. Dip them in. water, and flatten them. Trim away 
the superfluous fat and sinewy ‘parte. Season them with ; 
pepper and salt, Dip a paste-brush into clarified butter, ‘ 











pass it over the cutlets, broil’ them ‘before a clear fire, and 
serve with brown gravy under them. 

Fricassee of Chicken with Eggs.—Cut up two chickens ; wash 
them, and let them drain; then season them with pepper, 
salt, one small, white onion, six sprigs of parsley, tied up. 
Put all flat in‘a stewpan; add some pieces of lean bacon, 
one tablespoonful of butter, and half a pint of water; let it 
stew for half an hour. Take it out of this gravy, and put it 
into a saucepan with a gill of cream. Mix a tablespoon of 
flour with cold water, and add it to the gravy, stirring all 
the time until thick. Just before serving, stir in the yolks 
of three eggs well beaten. Put a little cold water to the 
eggs before you stir them in. 

Stugfed Fillet of Veal—Remove the bone of @ leg of veal 
with a sharp knife; fill the place with rich stuffing, made 
of grated bread crumbs, butter, pepper and salt, and a little 
thyme; secure it with a string, and put it upon the spit to 
roast; baste it with sweet lard every quarter of an hour 
until it begins to brown, then use the drippings for basting. 
When done, thicken the gravy with a little browned flour; 
pour over the meat, and serve on a heated dish of a deep 
shape. Veal should be wiped each day that it is kept raw. 
Do not lay it upon a plank or it will mould, 

French Stewed Rabbit—Cut a rabbit in pieces, wash it, and 
put it in a stew-pan, with salt, pepper, a little mace, and a 
quarter of a teaspoonful of ground allspice; put in water 
enough to keep it from sticking to the pan, cover it closely, 
and let itstew very slowly. When about half done add one- 
quarter pound butter, cut in pieces and rolled in flour, and 
half a pint of beef gravy. If the meat should not be 
seasoned enough, add more salt, pepper, or spice. Rabbit 
requires a great deal of seasoning, especially pepper. Serve 
it hot. 


Roast Spare-Rib of Pork.—As this joint frequently comes 
to the table hard and dry, particular care should be taken 
that it is well basted. Put it down toa bright fire and flour 
it. About ten minutes before taking it up, sprinkle over 
some powdered sage; make a little gravy in the dripping- 
pan; strain it over the meat, and serve with a tureen of 
apple-sauce, This joint will be done in far less time when 
the skin is left on; consequently, should have attention, 
that it be not dried up. 

VEGETABLES. 

Fried Pofatoes.—Pare some potatoes so as to give each the 
form of a cylinder, then cut each cylinder in slices the 
eighth of an inch thick. By this means, all the pieces of 
potato will be the same size, Dry them. thoroughly in a 
napkin; put them in the frying basket, and finish as above. 
Serve as garnish for game, steaks, or cutlets, 

Or, peel somé potatoes, cut them in slices three-eighths of 
an inch thick, cut each slice to two inches length, and 
divide it in strips three-eighths of an inch wide, dry them 
well, and fry as above. Serve as garnish for steaks. 

Or, pare the potatoes to the shape of a ball, cut each ball 
in six pieces to resemble the quarter of an orange, chamfer 
the edges slightly, then proceed &s aboye, Serve as garnish 
for roast or braisec joints. 

Potato Salad—Rub a dish with an onion; dispose on it 
some cold boiled potatoes, cut in slices; beat together three 
parts of oil and one part, more or less, according to the 
strength of it, of tarragon vinegar, with pepper and salt to 
taste. Pour this over the potatoes, and strew over all a small 
quantity of. any of: the following: powdered sweet herbs, 
mint, parsley, cheryil, tarragon or capers, Or acombination of 
them all, finely minced. 

DESSERTS. 

Snow Pancakes.—Mix in a basin one-quarter pound flour, 
with a little salt, some grated lemon peel, and sufficient new 
milk to make rather a thick batter, mix and beat the mix- 
ture well. Melt some’butter (or fresh dripping) in a frying 











‘little warmed as possible; stir lightly in with these four 
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pan, divide the batter into four parts, and just before frying, » and thereby teaching them how little reliance is to be placed 
beat up very quickly one tablespoonful of fresh snow into upon gossip—a result which, if achieved, will amply repay 
each pancake. Fry on both sides till of a pale brown color, } any difficulties which may be encountered in order to arrive 
fold them up, inserting alittle sugar within the folds, sprinkle $ at it. Let one person of the party write down a short tale, 
sugar over them, and serve immediately, with a cut lemon, } concerning anything’ or anybody, of any age or country 
and with powdered sugar. whatever, and then retiring into a separate room, read it to 
Winter Pudding.—Two pounds bread-crumbs, just wetted } another of the party, who is then to be left alone, A third 
with cold milk, fifteen eggs, four and a-half pounds plums } #8 then sent in, to whom the person who has just heard it 
when stoned, five pounds currants, one and a-quarter pounds } Tepeats the tale from memory, and then leaves the room in 
candied peel, two pounds sugar, three pounds suet, two } turn; and thus each passes it on to the other, until it has 
pounds flour, one nutmeg, a little ginger, a quarter ounce } been told to the last persun, who must then relate it aloud 
allspice, made into six puddings, boiled first ten hours; after, } to the company. The original tale is then read, and will 
two or three hours, according to size. certainly be found to differ from that which is related by 
‘ the last person, in every essential particular, a result which 

op pete seem ee meee oe cannot fail to shake the faith of those who believe in the 
icon a ow aoe * naieng poi a of endian aa. 2 value of oral tradition. In telling the tale, it is advisable 
little salt and nutmeg, one-half pound raw carrots, grated, } to.intuoduce the semnes.of pessoas and places, in order to 
one-half pound raw potatoes, grated. The vegetables are see to what extent they are capable of being metamorphosed 


. -. § in passing from one person to another. This game is some- 
t to mix ; th milk 5 1 
= x; neither eggs nor are required. Boi Checven balled adel dal.” 


Lemon Mince Pies—Boil a lemon about four hours, and} = ponpprrs ro ne Pato. To dance @ blind quadrille.—Four 
chop it small and one-half pound beef suet, one-half pound of } 


etGldld pound ef tereiatauwbalt peentef'eaiina, § culprits are blindfolded, and set to dance a quadrille to 
es on ’ »; music, which results in confusion, if not in contusion. 


five apples, nutmeg and lemon peel; the lemon peel must} 7, cap a verse,—The forfeit-crier recites a verse of poetry, 
not be put in before’ you use it. } and the culprit must immediately follow with another verse, 

Lemon Oream.—Take a pint of thick cream, and put it to} beginning with the last word of the model. If he cannot 
the yolks of two eggs well beaten, four ounces fine sugar, } recollect one, then he must improvise one, on pain of another 
and thin rind of a lemon; boil it up; then stir it till almost j forfeit. 
cold ; put the juice of a lemon in a dish or bowl, and pour? 7 bite an inch off the poker.—This consists simply in biting 
the cream upon it stirring it till quite cold. $ the air an inch from the end of the poker. 

Puff Pudding —Beat six eggs; add six spoonfuls of milk } To illustrate one of your best qualities infeach corner of the 
and six of flour; butter some cups, pour in the batter and ; room. Ifthe culprit has sufficient belief in himself, he may 
bake the puddings quickly; then turn them out, and eat } illustrate mercy, generosity, truth, and constancy, by the 
them with butter, sugar and nutmeg. aid of a little pantomime. 

CAKES, State why you have not paid your washerwoman., 

Pound Osbi-One pounid butter, ond puunid loaf sugar, one We — on the differential calculus, with musical 

Peppered end wytartet puutiie fete, :: Patties batter 3 State whether you would prefer to be yourself eaten by an 


into a clean pan, about milk warm, and stir it round with > , 
your hand until it becomes cream; then add the sugar, pon ome or an alligator eaten by yourself, and give your 


which must be pounded very fine, and stir them together | 
Run through the table—Here the culprit may try it first 
for afew minutes. Break the eggs in, and beat them all to- | with the multiplication table. 

















gether for five minutes; then gradually add’ the flour, and 
six drops of essence of lemon; stir them lightly together, 
putin a buttered mould, and bake in acooloven. This cake 
is good, but plain. If a richer one is desired, put in one es 
pound currants, half a nutmeg, and a-quarter pound 

7 omen _ FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 

Small Rice Cakes.—Beat and mix well together four eggs } Fra. 1.—EventnG-Dress oF WHITE SILK AND Brack Vrr- 
properly whisked, and one-half pound finé sifted sugar; pour 2 vet; the white silk skirt is trimmed with three knife- 
to them, by degrees, a quarter pound clarified butter, as plgited flounces, headed by wreath of roses ; at the back is 

a puff, caught up by a large bunch of roses, and on either 
side is a triple narrow knife-plaiting of the silk. The deep 
utes; put it into small, buttered patty-pans, and bake the } COP*@se is of black velvet, embroidered in jet, with a ruftle 
cakes a quarter of an hour in 4 moderate oven. They should of lace at the bottom of the bodice; the long panels of velvet 
be flavored with the grated rind of a small lemon, with at the sides are plain; the bérthe is of white illusion over 
pounded mace or ci I white silk, and is ornamented with roses. 

Cake for Children.—Mix well two pounds of flour in’ one Fic. 1.—Princess Eventnc-Dress or Waite Mustin; 
pint of warm milk, add a tablespeonful of ‘yeast, let it rise } there is a trimming extending down the whole length of 
about half an hour; then add a quarter pound treacle, one- the front, of blue ribbon, bordered on either side by a lace 
half pound of brown sugar, a quarter pound raising, stoned edging; the same kind of trimming is repeated across the 
atid chopped, two ounces of candied peel, shred fine, and a } front of the dress, as well as on the train at the back; long 
quarter pound of good fresh beef dripping, beat the mixture loops of blue satin ribbon on the right shoulder; white roses 
well for a quarter of an hour, and buke in « moderate oven, ; *"4 blue Weten te Us Bake. 

Fia. w1.—Dinner-Dress or Stone-CoLorep 811k; the 








ounces dry, sifted flour; beat the mixture for about ten min- 











wee skirt is trimmed across the front with rows of silver braid, 
: and knife-plaitings of violet satin; at the right side, low 
FIRESIDE GAMES. down, the train is caught to the front of the skirt by a large 


Maxine History.—A most useful game, as tending to ex- } bow and ends of silk, covered with the braid; the long coat 
-hibit to those who play it the little relation which the facts basque is plain, with a vest of. violet satin, and is square in 
of any case may bear to the version of it, current in society, ’ the neck ; half long sleeves; rose and violets in the hair. 
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Fi. 1v.—Recerrion-Dress or Buack Velvet; the skirt 
is long, and quite plain, with the exception of a narrow 
knife plaiting of satin around the bottem. The deep, close 
fitting basque is trimmed with lace and rows of rich embroi- 
dery, in various colors, down the front; the cuffs of the sleeves 
are of the same embroidery. 

Fie. v.—Breakrast-Dress of green silk, with a Chinese 
pattern over it.in gay colors; this breakfast-dress is adapted 
from a real Chinese.costume, and has the large sleeves worn 
by Chinese women; it is worn over a cashmere under-dress, 
though a white muslin. petticoat, richly trimmed, can be 
used, The breakfast-cap is also an adaptation from a Chi- 
nese head-dress, and is made of muslin with green silk bows, 
and ornamented daggers or pins. 

Fires. vi AND vit.—Back AND Front or CroTn Costume oF 
Grar Crorn, Traiwep Wrtn Dark Green CroTs AND DARK 
Green Vetiver; the skirt is kilt-plaited; the gray tunic is 
turned Lack with the dark green cloth, and falls at the 
back as a puffed square end; green cloth jacket, fastened at 
the sides; it has revers collar, and pockets of the dark green 
velvet; the buttons are all mother-of-pearl. 


should do, The materials for the out-of-door wear are 

legion, and. though many of them are of two or three colors, 

the colors are so nicely blended that, at a short distance, it 
$ looks only like some rich shade of green or brown, etc. All 
$ these new goods are of woolen in some shape, but in the 
$ making of them up, silk is generally used with the woolen, 
for the better kind of dresses. 

The deép basque, With a vest, or vest-like front, is one of 
the most popular styles of making honse-dresses, and the 

trained skirts are trimmed always in some way to correspond 
¢ ‘with the basque. 

; White is very much worn by all persons, not too advanced 
; in years, for evening-dress, or white in combination with some 
‘ other color. Light blue, pink, cream-color, delicate green, 
} ete., are also very popular with young ladies, for evening 
‘wear; and bérége, camel’s hair, cashmere, delaine, and 
{ other comparatively economical materials are much more 80 

than silks. 

An old light silk dress may be made to do service as a 
new one, by flouncing it at the bottom with thin, soft white 
muslin, (but the yellower the white muslin is, the better), and 
draping it with scarfs of muslin over the front, and at the 


Fig. vitt,—Eventno-Dress or Light Bive 811k; the over- ; 


dress is trimmed with two vandyked plaited ruffles of the 
silk, headed by a full ruching of blonde lace; the revers are 
of delicate pink silk, edged with lace; the front of the dress 
is of the light blue silk, with large pipings or folds of pink 
silk put on lengthwise; the narrow ruffles in front are of 
the two colors; the cuirass waist is of the blue silk, cut 
square in front, and it, with the short sleeves, is trimmed 
with lace and a ruching of blue'silk and a ruching of pink 
silk. . 

Fic. 1x.—Hovse-Dress or Bidar, with a flounce at the bot- 
tom of the same material; the front of the dress is laid in 
upright folds, which are ornamented,down the front with 


shell plaitings of silk and bows of ribbon of bége color; the { 


dress is cht in Princess style, and the bége colored silk vest 
buttons to the depth of a deep basque bodice. 

Fie, x.—Ciorn Patetor or Ligut Cuestnut Brown; it 
is tight-fitting at the back, is cut off straight at the waist, 
and shows a simulated vest of the cloth, with two pockets ; 
the deep revers are fastened back with buttons; close coat 
sleeves ornamented with buttons, 

Fie. x1.—Biack Vetvet Patetot; close-fitting and 
trimmed with large crochet and jet buttons; deep, rich 
fringe, and handsome gimp. 


GenERAL Remarxs.—We give, as usual, this month, a va- 
riety of liats and head-dressés; the hat is of! black felt, 
trimmed with black velvet, and a bird’s head; the bonnet 
is of black. velvet, with a jet ornament on. the edge of the 
brim ; the Alsatian bow and the strings are of old gold coor ; 
the plumes are black, 

Of the Head-dresses, the larger one is to be worn by a mar- 
ried lady in evening-dress ; the young-lady’s is very simple, 
the only ornament being the tortoise shell side combs; and 
the yeung girl's is simply braided. and tied with a bow of 
black velvet. 

The rich and beautifully blended colors of the brocades, 
satins, silks and velvet, delight the eyes of all persons with 
artistic tastes; never have we seen so many things which 
might be put in a picture withonta change of tint or pattern, 
as this season. These rich goods are psed freely in the mak- 
ing of dresses, but neyer compose the.entire dress; thus a 
skirt will be made of silk, with brocaded trimmings, the 
deep basque will be of the brocade with a vest of silk, satin 
or velvet; and the cuffs, collar, etc., is made of ono of these 


Black dresses are more popular than ever; either all black, 

but composed of two or three materials, or else black, 

’ brightened up by gold-color, red, blue or pink, or with knots 
and long ends of ribbon of these colors. 

Buttons are made of various colors, or of combination of 
colors, to correspond with the materials of the dress; ribbons 
and braids are. also woven in such colors that they will 

> match almost any material. 

Wrappings are long, and for a slender person, rather loose 
and ample, though the long sacque, half tight-fitting, is 
preferred by many. Bands of fur are the fashionable 
trimming, but fur is often quite expensive, and, moreover, 
looks very warm as the spring sets in, though the wrap 
may not be dispensed with. 

Bonnets are of all shapes, to suit all faces, but the small, 
$ close-fitting one is rather the favorite; it is but little 
: trimmed, and unobtrusive. 

3 There is no decided change in the style of wearing the 
hair; it is usually crimped, combed up from the temples, 
and often worn in puffs at the top.. Butias in all other matters 
of the toilet, it is very much a matter of individual taste 
$.and becomingness. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Fic. 1.—Bor’s Ovr-or-Door Costume or Grey Kersy- 
$ MERE; the trousers are half loose, and reach below the 
$ knee; the paletot is of the same material as the trousers, 
‘is long and buttons to the bottom, and has a revers on one 
é side which extends around the neck, and forms a cape. 
{ Grey felt hat, with a blue wing. 


Fra. 1.—Ovt-or-Door Dress For A Gini or Frrrexn; the 
round silk skirt is of dark almond brown, and is bordered 
with kilt-plaiting; the over-dress is of almond brown 


1 “snow-flake,” of two different shades, is gathered at the 
back, and terminates in a tunic at the back; the jacket is 


é 


} also of alrnond. brown plush cloth; the hat is brown felt, 


Q 
{ with a:plume twisted around the crown. 


Fig. r.—Ovr-or-Doon Dress ror A Lrrrie Grru; the 


materials, Old gold, dark red and other gay colors are { paletot is of dark green camel's hair, made in Princess style 
much used in trimming ‘dresses, especially black ones, but { in front, with a lange, pocket; at the back are five long 
they should be used with judgmont. pieces, made shorter than. the Princess front, with two rows 

The short skirt is becoming every day more popular for { of box-plaits below. Green, folt hat, with » band of grey 
street wear, but the train still holds sway in the honse, as it ! Astrakan fur around it, 
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THE CASTLE BY THE SEA. [See the Story, “A Bit of Blue Ribbon.”} 
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NAMES FOR MARKING, CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 













































STYLE WINTER PALETOT. 


NEW 
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EVENING-DRESS. DINNER-DRESS. 























WALKING-DRESSES FOR WINTER. 





















































NEW STYLES FOR HATS AND BONNETS. 












































NEW STYLE FOR DRESSING THE HAIR; THE FOUR STAGES. 
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ONLY A LOCK 


Words by Dr. CARPENTER. 
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OF HER HAIR. 


Music by W. T. WRIGHTON. 
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more. Fa -ded the flow’rsare and dead,— 
sighs. Still her warm breathonmy cheek,— 
































ONLY A LOCK OF HER HAIR. 





Beau - ti-ful still is the tress, Oh! for the days that are 
Feel Lin fan-cy, and hear The words that she trembled to 



























































~~ fled, Nev-er my love has been less. 
‘. speak, Yettoldme toler I was dear. 
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Still in my dreams she ap - - pears, 
No! but in dreams she ap - - pears, 
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Lov - ing and beau - ti-ful there, Mine‘aft- er wait-ing long 
Lov -ing and beau-ti-ful _ there, Mine aft- er wait -ing long 

















On - ly alock of her hair. 
On - ly alock of her hair. 
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FURRED CLOAK. NEW STYLES FOR SLEEVES. 
































